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Remove not the oLp LanpMaRK, and enter not into the fields of the 


fatherless. 
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MASONIC. my labours, on this and all other occasions, 
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For tHe Masonic Reaister. 
Circleville, June 27, a. v. 5821, 
The undersigned, in behalf of the mem- 

bers of Pickaway Lodge No. 23, return 
their sincere thanks to brother Caleb At- 
water, for the very excellent Oration de- 
livered before them, on the 25th inst. ; and 
request of him a copy of the same for pub- 
lication. 

E. Wess, 


R. K. Foresman, Committee. 
H. Sacer. 


eal 
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Circleville, (O.) June 27, a. v. 5821. 
GENTLEMEN, 

In reply to your note of this morning, 
in behalf of the brethren of Pickaway 
Lodge ' No. 23, requesting a copy of my 
‘¢ Oration delivered on the 26th inst.,” on 
the Festival of St. John the Baptist, per- 
mit me to return my grateful and sin- 
cere thanks to you, and through you, to 
the worshipful master, wardens, and breth- 
ren of said lodge, for the flattering marks 
of ‘fraternal affection, manifested in the 


too favourable opinion, which you: have. 


beén pleased to express of my address. I 
regret that my performance was not more 
worthy of your regard. But, in estimating 





Thope and trust, that the fraternity will 
impute any errors which they may detect, 
to the head, and not to the heart. 
Throwing myself upon the candour of 
my friends, and the charity of my breth- 
ren, I now deliver into your hatids a copy 
of my address, for publication. 
With gratitude, esteem, and fraternal 
affection, I am, brethren, yours truly, 
CALEB ATWATER, 
Brothers : 
E. Webb, Committee of 


R. K. Forestten, > Pickawa Lodge 
es No. 28. 


AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered on the 26th June, a. 1. 6821, 
before Pickaway Lodge No. 23, at Cir-' 
cleville, Ohio; it being the Festival of 
St. John the Baptist: By brother Carzz. 
Atwatss, a member of said lodge. 


Worshipful Master, 
Wardens, and Brethren, 

Ona day, dedicated to the recel- 
lection of de worth, I rise to 
— you. Preece sot not undertake 

rove to you the purity of 

cine thei j importance, pe a 

ness in the world, because, on this 


subject, I am aware that nothing is 
needed in aid of your own ‘solemn 
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/. victions. Neither shall I under- 


s %, order, - 


Ta 


ytdke to answer objections made to our 
ignorahce, bigotry, envy, 
and‘malice. The candid inquirer af- 
ter truth,..will find more information 
concerning, freemasonry, than I have 
now fime to furnish, in the writings of 
Preston, Harris, Webb, and Cross. 

Qithese,authors, and to the book of 
Constitutions, Leriust refer those, who, 
without initiation into our sublime 
mysteries, wish to become acquainted 
with the principles of freemasonry. 
Nor shall I undertake to furnish you, 
with a history of an order, which has 
existed through all ages of the world, 
and in every country where the arts 
and sciences have been nursed.* Ad- 
dressing myself to persons, standing 
in the-centre of an ancient, open tem- 
ple, erected by a people evidently ac- 
quainted with astaonomy, trigonome- 
try and many of the arts and sciences, 
need. I attempt to prove to yeu, the 
gredt antiquity of freemasonry? The 
circles and squares, triangles, and other 
mathematical, figures, so often found 
among the works of that people, who 


raised in the early ages of mankind, | 


the oper ledge, whose walls now sur- 
round us, demonstrate that their au- 
thors were acquainted with the “ roy- 
al art.” Works like these, are uni- 
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of which, are still visible. See, also, 
in the walls which surround us, the two 
parallel lines, on the vertex of which, 
rests the square work, in the east! 
Have we not perverted the ancient 
simplicity of the craft, in our tradi- 
tions, in some cases, referring to things 
comparatively recent, instead of trav- 
elling back to the earliest ages of man- 
kind, when our brethren worshipped 
in open lodges? Assembled then, at 
the centre of an ancien! lodge, erected 


by our ancient brethren, in the earli- — 


‘est ages of the world, whose only 
covering was the cloudy canopy, or 
starry heavens, are you surprised that 
freemasonry dates its origin from a 
high antiquity ? 

* With such proofs of the antiquity 
of our order, constantly before our 
eyes, for additional ones, need we tra- 
vel to Egypt, to Tyre, to Jerusalem ? 
Are our proofs less ancient than theirs, 
or less conclusive? The very reverse 
is the real fact. Our proofs, how sim- 
ple, yet how sublime! Through what 
a long lapse of time have they with- 
stood his dilapidating hand! How 
venerable appear they, in their decay ! 


soon disappear before us, so that not 
even a trace shall tell where they once 
were’ The ing tools of the craft 
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vention of the art of printing, is widely 
diffused, yet, from the very constitu- 
tion of the human mind, the observ- 
ance of stated anniversaries is almost 
as necessary now, as it was formerly. 
Need we not to be reminded of duties 
to be performed, of principles to be 
regarded, of vices to be shunned! 
This festival is kept by us, in honour 
of a great patron of freemasonry, St. 
John the Baptist. He was the im- 
mediate forerunner of Jesus Christ. 
Though “ he was not the true light, 
that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world, yet he came to begr 
witness of that light ;” to point out to 
his countrymen, Jesus, as the Saviour 
of the world, and as a herald to pro- 
claim his near approach. A great 
rophet, he foretold the coming of the 
Messiah, a great reformer of man- 
kind; he called on them to repent 
and be baptized. 

Austere and exemplary, his food 
was locusts and wild honey; his bed 
was the earth, his covering the cloudy 
canopy of heaven, his drink the limpid 
rill, his clothing sackcloth, his usual 
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successful a preacher of repentance, 
so great a masou, & saint so emi- 
nent. Virtues so scarce, so exem- 
plary, so honourable to himself, 80 
useful to mankind, so acceptable to 
God, are worthy of being for ever re- 
membered. He forgot his own ease, 
amidst his indefatigable Jabours; he 
sighed not for comforts amidst the 
multitudes who followed his footsteps, 
and listened to his eloquence. 
Thrown into a dungeon by a brutal 
tyrant, he neither forgot his duty, nor 
feared to perform it: he reproved 
Herod for his incestuous life ; a life so 
contrary to the principles of free- 
masonry : a courtezan demanded his 
head in a charger, as a reward for her 


dancing, and a tyrant granted the de- 
mand. Thus fell our great patron, 


in consequence of the faithful perform- 
ance of his duty: his soul ascended to 
God, his fame fills the world. What 
an example of courage, of. constancy, 
of zeal, of fidelity, of fortitude in the 


ef ear great patrem, yet the,same vie~ 
waes, te a certamm exient, are a5 aeces- 
sary fer us as they were for hie. Des- 
Omete of those wuss, shat S man ? 
i im Ge Ge mee Wei OME 
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Master above. Such is the important 
ht us by the example of 
ist. In the school of 


it by the way, as we 
home to the Grand 
above. 

But although this day is dedicated 


_ te the recollection of the worthy Bap- 


tist, it is not improper to recollect 


- other brethren, who, like him, have 


deserved well of the: craft, received 


‘ honour from men, and been highly 


_”*S blessed by heaven. Our own beloved 


~ 


’ 


—,, 


But 


< country has produced brethren, whose 
. memory we are bound to honour, 


whose virtues we ought to imitate. To 
mention them all, would occupy too 
mouch ee and will not be attempted. 
t\ who was it, that, quitting the 
peaceful shades of Vernon’s hill; all 
the pleasures which wealth could pur- 
chase, friendship offer, or domestic fe- 
licity afford—placing himself at the 
head of our armies, at the unanimous 
call of his countrymen, and contended 
many a year for our liberties and inde- 
pendence, until victory crowned his 
efforts with success ? 
It was WasHINGTON, who was a 
freemason, and delighted to meet his 


brethren upon the level, and to part 
with-them upon the square. So may 


we always meet and part, my breth- 


ren. 

Who was it, that, quitting the pur- 
suits of private life, an useful, honour- 
able, and lucrative profession, assumed 
the sword, and fell in defence of our 
liberties on Bunker’s hill? It was 
Warren, who was our brother, and 
at the head of our order in his native 
state, when he fell. 

Whe was it, that, by his discoveries 
in electricity, gained a high place, as 
a philosopher in fame’s temple? Who, 
by his indefatigable exertions, raised 
himseli from the humblest walks of 
life to the highest eminence as a states- 
man? Who, frem poverty, became 
rich, by his industry, economy, and 
prudence ? Whose writings are read 
in every part of the civilized world? 











Who was it, in fine, that “ snatched 
the lightaings from heaven, and the 
sceptre from ts? It was Franx- 
Lin, who was at the head of freema- 
sonry in Pennsylvania. .§ .. 

Washington, Warren, and Frank- 
lin were freemasons, whose virtuous 
labours in public and private life, in | 
the field, and in the cabinet, deserve 
our esteem, our admiration, and our 
gratitude. Compared with these breth- | 
ren, how sink the monarchs of Eu- 
rope? Though they despised the gew-. 
gaws of princes, they gloried in wear- 
ing our jewels. The simplicity and 
sublimity of such characters are only 
estimated by the craft, and will be 
honoured and revered by mankind, as 
long as patriotism, courage, constancy, 
fidelity, perseverance, and all the 
amiable and heroic virtues find eulo- 
gists and admirers. 

We need not the illustrious examples. 
of other ages, and distant countries, to 
excite us to the performance of every 
duty, te the practice of every virtue, 
while Washington, Warren, and Frank- 
lin are remembered. FReemAsonry, 
they were thine! Co.umsia, they. 
were thy shield, thy boast, and thy 


lory. ‘ _ 
’ To nations, tossed on! the tempestu- 
ous sea of liberty, they stand as BEA- 
cons, to light the marisger over quick- 
sands, and through whirlpools, to a. 
safe anchorage and q secure harbour, 
Assuming the principles of our order, 
which teach us, tha men are born 
upon a level, and ought to walk upon 
the square, they bujlt up here a gov- 
ernment, whose sole object is the pro- 
motien of the peace, the order, and 
the happiness of the whole community. 
How tuple in theory, how sublime 
in practice, is such a government, 
when compared with the governments 
of Europe? ‘There, government is 
founded on the principle that the ma- 
ny are made to be governed by the 
few ; here, ruless are the mere agents 
of the people; and at short, stated 
perieds, they are entirely divested 
even of this agency, and 40 remaia, 
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— Freemasonry! thy sages, thy phi- 





| struggle for independence, might have 


unless reinves ov 
the le from whfgm it emanated. 

Such is the gov¢rnment founded by 
the patriots of thq reyolution. “How 
glorious are its pfinciples, how illus- 
trious its founders; how happy are 
those who live unger it, provided they 
faithiully administer it! 


losophers, thy warriurs, and thy 
statesmen of our country, who have 
fought, and toiled, and bled, and died 
in our defence, are ¢hisndey remem- 
bered with gratitude by thy sons, 

, Histo- 
ry has raised a monument to their 
fume more durable than marble, which 
shall stand firm, and its inscription 
coniinue undefaced, while .the world 
shal: stand. Patriots of every coun- 
try, rcad the inscription upon this pil- 
lar, dedicated to patriotism, and to 
virtue. eHusnet of European hee 
not..of. modcra..statesmen,~ for they- 
mounted aloft-apen ambitions tadder; 

sn alii i ahseiliiale. 


TT ae ae 
havealtainedn. “But fhe patriots of 
the revolution, guided by the eternal 
principles of justice, truth, and patri- 
olism, sought to exalt their country, 
aud they succeeded in the. attempt. 
How sickening to the eye of every 
genuipe patriot, are the courtiers of 
this silken age, compared with those, 
who in an tron age, endured every 
privation, passed through all — 
of »erils, toiled, and bled, and died 
for their country! How sink the po- 
tent patriots of these days, when com- 
pared with thosey who, during our 


been tracked by. the bleed, which at 
every stefy distilled. in erimson cur 
rents from their weary feet: Their 
clothes, consisting of “shreds and 





pustfeated, our brethren, Washing- 
ton, Montgomery, Warren, Clinton, 
Gates, Lee, Scammel, La Fayette, and 
others, conquered the best appointed: 
armies Britain ever sent into the field, 
Patriots of every age and country, 
shall repeat the story to their children, - 
while every freemason shall rejoice, 
that the principal actors, in those days 
of peril, were our brethren. 
fenour their memories, by /freserv- 
ing the government which tHey found- 
ed, as it came from their s. Let 
us resist, by all constityfional means, 
every attempt to abridge our rights, 
by the insidious dogtrines of impli- 
cation and necessity. These doc- 
trines belong to tyrants, and ought not 
y to be transplanted into our soil; As 
JSreemasons, we cannot meddle: with 
political affairs, but as crrizENy, it is 
our duty to dé so, whenever our vote, 
or our exertions can be of any service 
to our gountry,Let usy thea, ‘honour 
the memory of our departed brethren, 
who, under Heaven, made us a nation, 
by an adherence to their principles ; 
by practising those virtues, moral and 
social, public and private; the pos- 
session of which rendered them so 
good, so amiable, so great and illus- 
trious. Thus shall we become bleéss- 
ings te ourselves, our families, our 
friends, and our country; be an hon- 
our to freemasonry and to human 
‘nature. Though, from a variety of 
causes, we cannot equal Warren, 
ij Franklin, Washington, and Clinton, 
in extensive usefulness to éur own 
country, and the world at large, yet, 
by practising the same virtues, we 
may be useful, honoured, and happy. 














— of every colour, barefoot and 
ungry, they redeemed us from sla- 


very. -A--peenlimr fatality seems_ 


have attended.them,- from first to-last.. 


We can promote the welfare of our 


country, by el into office virtu- 
ous, enlightened) patriotic men; 
by holding up te scogn, the i 


who aspires tojhonours which he | 








does not merit; by putting down the 
demagogue in the dust; by frowning 
on the hypocrite in religion or poli- 
tics; by assisting the worthy brother 
who is poor; by aiding the widow, 
and the orphan, when they stand in 
need of assistance ;' by soothing the af- 
flicted; by succouring the tempted; 
by pouring the balm of consolation in- 
to the bosom of the \broken hearted. 
These acts we can perform, without 
arrogance, pride, or haughtiness on our 
part; with tenderness and delicacy, 
‘in secret, and He who seeth in se- 
cret, shall reward us openly.” .When 
a brother is in danger; from any quar- 
ter, we can, many jtimes, give him, 
timely notice of it. hen he is sur- 
rounded by difficulties, we can, fre- 


quently, aid him by our prudent coun- | 


sels and advice. When malice invents 
falsehoods concerning him, we can 
contradict them, add put to shame 
and silence, the bas@ slanderer. 
Though it fall not to our let te pos- 
sess the great mental abilities of Wash- 
ington and Franklin; though circum- 
stances may be such, that we can 


never have it in our power to culti- 
vate our minds to the extent they did, 


yet, by a careful culture of our hearts, 
we may raise a character for virtue 
and goodness, which shall eclipse the 
most splendid abilities, when. unac- 
companied by virtue ; and, in the cir- 
cle.in which we move, however small 
its circumference may be, produce a 
richer harvest of usefulness to man- 
kind. ‘The memory of the just is 
blessed,” but this happiness does not 
always fall to the lot of splendid abi- 


lities. How many are condemned to | 


everlasting fame, like Arnold, without 
possessing virtue enough to endear 
them toa single individual! Legshun, 
then, who wishes for the friendship of 
his fellowscitélens, -practise those vir- 
tues, which shall command their es- 
teem. The practice of virtue brings 
its own reward along with it. He 
who geverns not himself, is unfit to 
govern others. ‘Think you, my bre- 


thren, that Franklin apd Washington 
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would have occupied the high stations 


which they filled, with so much hon- 
our to themselves, so much useful- 
ness t6 mankind, had they not learned 
to subdue their passions? They prac- 
tised this first lesson, taught by ma- 
sonry, with singular felicity. Tem- 
perance, /prudence, industry, and econ- 


omy, lead te long life, to health, to 


wealth. He who trains up his children 
in the way they should go, will, gene- 
rally, have the satisfaction of seeing 
them,‘when arrived at maturity, still 
walking in those ways. He who re- 
gards truth, shall be confided in, trust: 
ed, and \believed. He who is just to 
others, shall himself be treated with 
justice. 
the amiable, and the good man, shall 
be sought after, by the just, the ami- 
able and the good. Contentment shall 
dwell in his breast, light up his coun- 
tenance with smiles, render his life 
happy; his death shall be lamented 
by others, and peaceful to himself. 
What a vast difference between 
such an one, and a vicious man! The 
very. countenance of the latter, is 
stamped with base and disgusting pas- 
sions. No peace, ne mildness, no se- 
renity dwell there, bat hatred, ava- 
rice, envy, and malice. Nor is the 
practice of virtue inconsistent, as some 


vicious men would insinuate, with the 
possession of the greatest talents, nat-' 
ural and acquired. The greatest and *:. 


best men who ever lived, constantly 
practised the humblest, as well as the 
most exalted virtues. On this very 
account, Washington, Warren, Frank- 
lin, Clinton, Greene, and a long list 
of brethren, who are now no more, 
command our esteem, as well as our 
respect. We esteem them for their 
virtues, we admire them for their ta- 
lents. As far as is in our power, let 
us imitate the examples they have left 
behind them. 

My brethren, that HoLy Book, which 
always lies open in our lodge, informs 
us, that “ there is another and a better 
world” beyond the grave, and another 


lodge eternal in the Heavens, fo which — 


The company of the just, | 
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no one can ever be admitted, who at- 


tempts to carry into it any weapon, 


offensive or defensive. ‘Those wea- 
pons, are vices, and vicious propensl- 
ties, of which, we must be divested be- 


fore we can be invested with the true 


lambskin, as a badge of our inno- 
cence. The “theological ladder” 
which Jacob saw’ in his vision, is the 
only means, by which we can ascend 
to Heaven, the three principal rounds 
of which, are faith, hope, and charity. 
Mounting aloft upon these rounds, 
may we all ascend, and by the benefit 
of a pass-word, which is a Saviour’s 
righteousness, be admitted by the 
grand tyler, death, into the inner tem- 
ple above, and at the proper season, 
after our work is over, be permitted, 
by the Grand Senior Warden of the 
Celestial Lodge, to refresh our weary 
souls, for ever. Se-mote-+t-be-Amen. 


“~ 
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For tHe Masonic Reoister- 


CHRISTIAN MASON. 
BY COMPANION SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 
No. V. 


When the young candidate for the 
society of ‘just men made perfect,” 
has been thus duly prepared, (by a 
state of deep humiliation) to enter on 
the thorny path of repentance, he is 
imperceptibly led on by the Lord, 
through the instrumentality of his 
ministering angels, until his stubborn 
knees are taught ‘to bend at the foot- 
stool of Divine Mercy. For the first 
time, he-now seriously and ardently 
prays to be enlightened in the path of 
his duty. He had not hitherto sup- 
plicated for spiritual ight, because he 
had been ignorant that he stood in 
need of it. He now feels that noth- 
ing else is so desirable. He puts his 
trust in the Great Author and Foun- 
tain of light, at whose altar he enters 
into a covenant of obedience, and from 
whom a bright emanation soon bursts 
upon his intellectual vision. 


He now perceives the Holy Word 

















to be divine truth, and to that alone he 
is directed to apply for instraction and 
support. Divine love, divine wisdom, 
and divine operation, appear like three 
great lights, united as one in the, pro- 
motion of man’s salvation, begetting in 
the soul the three lesser lights of 
charity, faith, and good works. The 
dazzled optics of his mind gradually 
acquire strength, and he begins to 
contemplate the new, bright, and won- 
derfully sublime scenes around him. 
The first bright beams of truth were 
pleasant ; but, by their light, he now 
perceives truth in a more formidable 
shape, like a sharp sword, menacing 
the destruction of those darling affec- 
tions and passions which have consti- 
tuted the very life of his heart and 
soul. He now perceives that the path 
which conducts back to Eden is not 
strewed with its roses; but he sees the 
importance of persevering, at the sac- 
rifice of every costly and sensual con- 
cupiscence, since retreating would be 
certain and instant destruction to his 
spiritual life. He perceives, also, that 
the sharp and pointed truths. which 
now seem directed against him, are 
the very means appointed for his de- 
fence and protection; and this en- 
courages him to proceed in the work 
he has undertaken to perform. 
Whatever the candidate had pos- 
sessed of truth and goodness, previeus 
to his arriving at this state, had been 
merely outward, external, natural, and 
consequently apparent and not real ; 
but now genuine, real spiritual truth 
first dawns upon his mind, and he is 
given to perceive the difference be- 
tween the two states, and acknowledge 
the former to be darkness in compar- 
ison with the present. He now con- 
fesses that the light, or real truth, is 
from the Lerd alone; and that the 
darkness of error and evil is from hell. 
Thus a division is made between the 
light and the darkness. “ And God 
called the light day, and the darkness 
he called night. And the evening and 
the morning were the first day.” In 
other words, this mental progression 








from darkness to light constitutes the 
first state of regeneration in the soul 
of man. 

From these few observations, it will 
be readily perceived by every truly 
enlightened mason, that the entered ap- 
prentice’s degree, is a beautiful figure 
and representation of the first. state 
of regeneration. It will be seen, that 
before any individual commences this 
all-important work, his mind is a con- 
fused chaos, alike destitute of genuine 
goodness, and void of spiritual truth. 
That all his thoughts and affections 
are false and wrong; and that he 
would never be induced to oppose his 
appetites, and lusts, and thus com- 
mence a reformation of* his life, did 
not Divine Mercy continually operate 
upon his conscience, through the in- 
strumentality of his holy spirit and 
ministering angels. The precepts of 
right and wrong, with which the me- 
mory has been stored by education, 
are the chaotic materials of which 
this new creation is to be formed. 
Like the materials of which the an- 
cient temple was constructed, they are 
all prepared at a distance from Jeru- 
salem; or, in other words, they are 
all natural before they are made 
spiritual. 

But the eternal fiat goes forth, and 
light instantly dawns upon the be- 
nighted mind. Then, for the first 
time, does the candidate for Heaven, 
distinguish (although, as yet, in a faint 
degree) the difference between real 
and apparent truths; then does he 
first perceive, by the light of revela- 
tion, that there is no goodness nor 
truth in the universe, but what ema- 
nates from the Lord, who is himself 
essential goodness, and essential truth, 
and thus is the darkness of evening 
dissipated by the bright beams of an 
opening morning. | 

But the obligation to which he vo- 
luntarily subscribes, in this state, must 
not be forgotten, or passed over in 
silence. Prostrate in the dust, he con- 
fesses, with the deepest humility, that 
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that of himself, independent of God, 
he can donothing. But having been 
now instructed that he is continvally 
and perpetually endowed with power 
from the Lord to co-operate with 
Him in that great work of reformation 
and regeneration, he looks to Heaven 
alone, for a continuation and increase 
of this blessed ability. He therefore, 
enters into a solemn covenant with the 
author of his being, in whose holy 
name he promises that all those natu- 
ral, earthly, and sensual affections, 
which tend to destroy this ability, 
shall not be permitted to intrude on 
the mysteries of the spiritual temple 
about to be erected within him, where- 
by its sanctity would be profaned, and } 
its inestimable jewels stolen. He is ) 
then made to feel sensibly, that a vio- | 
lation of this covenant, on his part, 

would be attended by such fatal con- 
sequences to his spiritual faculties, as 

would destroy his capacity for bein 

rebuilt up, as a temple of the Living 


God; whereas, the pious resolution is 


almost instantly rewarded by the erec- 
tion of one beautiful pillar of the fa- 
bric, whereby he feels himself esta- 
blished in the Lord, and is enabled to 
sing for joy, in strains like the fol- 
lowing : | 


a SPIRITUAL APPRENTIC:. 3 SONG. 


Pot 
<<a. 


There is a world—the world of mind, 
By neither time nor space confined ; 
And when we cease in flesh to dwell, 
That world will be our heaven or hell. 


By fallen nature, 'tis, alas! 

A rude chaotic, shapeless mass ; 
Devoid of goodness, truth, or light, 
And veil’d in blackest shades of night. 


But He, who gave creation birth, 

Can re-create this mental earth ; 

For this His Spirit, like a dove, 
Broods o’er our secret thoughts in love. 


If we consent to be renew’'d, 
And wish our evil lusts subdued; 
“ Let there be light,” He says, and straight 


he is by nature, nothing but evil, and {| We see our low disorder'd state. f 











— 
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~ Then do we seek to know the Lord, 
~ Receive instruction from His word ; 


While He divides the day from night, | 
And we proceed from shade to light. 


Lord, let thy spirit, like a dove, 

Brood over all our souls in love, 

Then give us light our state to see, 

And we will give the praise to thee, —~ 


H 


Who then cannot see that a correct } 
and wonderful analogy exists between 
the creation of a world, and the re- 
creation, or regeneration of a soul? 
Every enlightened mason, who has 
studied the sublime mysteries of the 
order, knows this to be the case; and 
were it compatible with the laws of 
the order, we could render it clear, in 
all its particulars and modifications, to 
every enlightened reader. 

In my next number I shall pur- 
sue this interesting subject, and ex- 
plain the mysteries of the second 
degree of spiritual masonry; in the 
mean time I would most solemnly cau- 
tion the uninitiated, thoughtless, and 
profane, against indulging themselves 
in those rude invectives which have 
been so often levelled at the sacred 
order. Though the institution appears 
externally like other institutions, and 
though the materials of which it is 
composed are often such, as are neither 

calculated te commard affection nor 
respect, yet beware how the principles 
of the institution are assailed. ‘The 
Philistines knew not how to appreciate 
the sanctity of the ark of Israel, be- 
cause its external appearance, and the 
materials of which it was composed, 


were merely natural, like other things } 


of a similar construction: but the law 
and the testimony were within it—it 
was the temple of Divinity—he who 
touched it profanely, died. 


I 


DALCHO’S EXPOSITION OF THE 4 


IMPLEMENTS. 
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As the various tools and instru- 





ments, which we use in the lodge, are 
all emblematical of the conduet which 
freemasons should pursue in their in- 
VOL. IY, v2 





tercourse with society, I shall there- 
fore endeavour to explain to you such 
of them as we most frequently use. 

In a lodge of masters, the first ob- 
ject which deserves attention, is the 
Mosaic floor upon which we tread. 
It is intended to convey to our minds, 
the vicissitudes of human affairs, chec- 
quered with a strange contrariety of 
events. ‘To-day, elevated with the 
smiles of prosperity, to-morrow, de- 
pressed by the frowns of misfortune. 
The precariousness of our situation 
in this world, should teach us humil- 
ity, to walk uprightly and firmly, up- 
on the broad basis of virtue and reli- 
gion, and to give assistance to our 
unfortunate fellow-creatures, who are 
in distress; lest on some capricious 
turn of fortune’s wheel, we may be- 
come dependents on those who, be- 
fore, looked up to us as their bene- 
factors. 

The two emblematical pillars, erect- 
ed in front of the porch of the temple, 
independent of the beauty which they 
added to the building, conveyed to the 
minds of those who entered, a know- 
ledge of the attributes of that Being 
to whom it was dedicated. The lite- 
ral translation of the name of the left 
pillar is, “ in thee is strength,” and 
that of the right,“ it shall be establish- 
ed,” which, as a learned author ob- 
serves, may very naturally be transpos- 
ed in this manner—*O Lord, thou art 
mighty, and thy power is established 
from everlasting to everlasting.” The 
name of one of the pillars, as relating 
toa person, may give a different trans- 
lation, which I shall point out to you 
on some other occasion. 

The next object which demands at-. 
tention, is the Holy Bible, with the 
square and compasses thereon. As 
these instruments remind us to keep 
our actions within the bounds of pro- 
priety, and to square them with all 
mankind, the sacred volume on which 
they lie, ‘contains the unerring guide 
for our conduct through life, as it re- 
lates to our worship of the Supreme 
Mastery of the world, and our conduc# 
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to each other. For these reasons, this f[ are also emblematicaf. They are not 


book of the divine law is never closed 
in our lodges: “it is open to every 
eye, and comprehensible to every 
mind.” 

The letter G.* which ornaments the 
master’s lodge, is not only expressive 
of the name of the Grand Architect of 
the universe, but, also, denotes the 
science of geometry, so necessary to 
artists. But the adoption of it, by 
freemasons, implies no more than their 
respect for those inventions which de- 
monstrate to the world the power, the 
wisdom, and beneficence of the Al- 
mighty Builder, in the works of cre- 
ation. | 

The blazing star is the emblem of 
prudence, which is one of the emana- 
tions of the Deity, agreeably to the 
system of Basilides.+ It points out to 
freemasons the path which leads to 
happiness, and is the sure source of 
self-approbation. It enlightens us 
through the dark and rugged paths of 
life, and enables us to shun the many 
obstacles which would impede our 
progress, and imbitter our journey 
with pain. s 

The three great luminaries allude 
to the three masonic degrees, and at 
the same time are emblematical of 
that effulgence which should illuminate 
the mind of a freemason, and which 
he can alone receive from a perfect 
understanding of the principles of the 
order. ‘The white apron and gloves 


* Robinson, in his proofs of a conspira- 
cy, says, “G. is grace; the fluming star is 
the torch of reason. Those who possess 
this knowledge are indeed illuminati.” 
When prejudice warps the mind, and rea- 
son is sacrificed to establish a favourite 
theory, we need not be surprised to find 
truth prostrated to fiction, and the produc- 
tion offered to the world, as the result of. 
sound reflection, and the combination of 
just principles. 


t This system he called Abrax, which is 
a mystical term given by him to the Su- 
preme Being, from whom emanated 365 
powers and intelligences; constituting 
virtue, prudence, temperance, fortitude, 
justice, truth, charity, honesty, meekness, 
&e, ke. 








worn merely as insignia of the order, 
but as badges of that innate innocence 
and purity of soul which freemasons 
should always possess; and, in this’ 
point of view, they are more honour- 
able distinctions than any order of 
knighthood which can be conferred. 
On being invested with these badges 
of innocence and humility, a freema- 
son should firmly resolve to support 
that purity and integrity of heart, of 
which he, outwardly, wears the em- 
bleins, 

The rule, the line, and the plumb- 
line, the square, the compasses, &c. 
are emblematical of the conduct we 
should pursue in society. ‘To observe 
punctuality in all our engagements, 
faithfully and religiously to discharge 
those important obligations, which we 
owe to God, and our neighbour; to 
be upright in all our dealings; to hold 
the scale of justice in equal poise; to 
square our actions by the unerring 
rule of God’s sacred word; to keep 
within compass and bounds with all 
mankind, particularly with a brother; 
to govern our expenses by our in- 
comes; to curb our sensual appetites ; 
to keep within bounds those unruly 
passions which, oftentimes, interfere 
with the enjoyments of society, and 
degrade both the man and the freema- 
son; to recall to our minds, that in 
the great scale of existence, the whole 
family of mankind are upon a level» 
with each other, and that the only 
question of preference among freema- 
sons, should be, who is most wise, ' 
who is most good. For the time will 
come, and none of us know how soon, 
when death, the great leveller of all 
human greatness, will rob us of our 
distinctions and bring us to a level 
with the dust. 


Fatal 
Fa ‘\ em 


poarcuos ELEGANT APOLOGY TO 
b, 


THE LADIES. 


Agreeably to the tenets of our or- 
der, the fair sex are excluded from 
associating with us in our mystic pros 
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"© fession; not because they are deemed 





unworthy of the secret, * nor because 


_ the mechanical tools of the craft are 


too ponderous for them to wield,” but 
from a consciousness of our own weak- 
ness. Should they be permitted to 
enter the lodge, love would oftentimes 
enter with them, jealousy would pro- 
bably rankle in the hearts of the breth- 
ren, and fraternal affection be per- 
verted into rivalship. Although the 
most amiable and lovely part of na- 
ture’s works are excluded from our 
meetings, yet our order protects them 
from the attacks of vitious and unprin- 
cipled men. It forbids us to sacrifice 
the ease and peace of families fora 
momentary gratification; and it for- 
bids us to undermine and take away 
thai transcendent happiness from those 
whose hearts are united by the bond 
of sincere affection. 

The feelings of women are more 
exquisitely fine, and their generous 
sympathy is more easily awakened, 
by the misfortunes of their fellow- 
creatures, than the stronger sex. The 
soft tear of pity bedews their cheeks 
at the tale of wo, and their gentle bo- 
soms heavé with tender emotions at 
the. sight_of human wretchedness. 
They require not the adventitious aid 
of mystic institutions to urge them to 


‘acts of charity and benevolence, nor 


the use of symbols to lead them to 
virtue. Their own hearts are the 
Jodges in which virtue presides; and 
the dictates of her willis their only 
incentive to action. 


ae 
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MASONIC CORRESPONDENCE 


The following letters were originally 
published in the late ‘Masonic Chroni- 
cle,” upwards of two years since, and are 
now copied into the “ Register,” by parti- 
cular request. We are informed, that the 


brother to whom they allude, was a respject- 
able and industrious mechanic, in the ‘city 
of New-York, and much beloved, not only 
by the members of his own lodge, but by 
all the brethren, with whom he was ac- 
quainted. 


We are alzo informed, that his 
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wife, who Was kind and affectionate in 
other respects, was an inveterate enemy 
to, and persecutor of the order, which she 

has since acknowledged to be (under Pro- 

vidence) her only friend and protector, in 
a strange land; for she was not only sup- 

plied with every necessary, during the sick- 

ness of herself and family, but was, after 

her recovery, furnished by the brethren of 

Pittsburgh, with ample means te return to 

her native place, and to the arms of her 

friends. This is but one instance out of 
thousands, where females have experienced 

the benevolence of an institution, which 

some of their sex despise, and have used 

all their feeble powers, in vain, to bring 

into dissepute, an institution, one of whose 

greatest objects is to protect the honour of 
our fair sisters, and in every possible man- 

ner to administer to their comfort and 

happiness, and “in a way that they know 

not,” to rescue them from the intrigues of 
the “vile libertine,’ and debauchee. 


Extract of a letter from the officers of 
Morton Lodge, No. 50, New-York, to 
the officers and brethren of No. 45, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


New-York, Jan. 25, 1819. 
Drar BRETHREN, 


It has become the duty of us, the 
undersigned officers of Morton Lodge, 
No. 50, of Ancient York Masons, held 
in the city of New-York, that by a 
resolution of said lodge, they have di- 
rected us to express to you their sin- 
cere gratitude, for the brotherly love 
and affection which you have shown 
to our late brother, » who, not 
long since, withdrew from us, and 
moved himself and family to your 
city. His premature death, and that 
of his three infant children, we: have 
learned with sincere regret. “You, 
having committed his remains to its 
mother clay, (though a stranger among 
you) with masonic honours, have im- 
pressed us with a due sense of our ob- 
ligations to your respectable body, 
and demands our warmest acknow- 
ledgments. Your attention to his dis- 
consolate widow, since the decease of 
her husband and offspring, while on 
the bed of sickness, with foreboding 
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symptoms that she must soon fellow 
him to the silent comb, command, and 
receive our warmest thanks. 

Should any of the fraternity associ- 
ated with you, be travelling towards 
us, you wil! please recommend them 
to our nericular notices and, if occa- 
$11 siiccud require, we should be hap- 
py to reciprocate the brotherly love 
which you have bestowed upon one 
who was esteemed ainong us. We 
should be happy to engage your atten- 
tion by a correspondence. 

Wishing you health and prosperity, 
in your private and public undertak- 
ings, we subscribe ourselves, in behalf 
of the lodge, your affectionate breth- 
ren, 

DS. 
WwW. P. 


F. 
». W.A, 


Th = te 


ANSWER. 


Pittsburgh, March 6, 1819. 


To the worshipfal master, wardens, and 
brethren, of Morton Lopag, No. 50, 
held in the city of New-York. 


BRETHREN, 


The undersigned officers, of lodge 
No. 45, of Ancient York Masons, held 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, have been 
instructed, by a resolution of the lodge, 
to reciprocate the feelings of good fel- 
lowship which you have been kind 
enough to express towards its mem- 
bers. 

‘Ihe benefits of masonry are expe- 
rienced here by the numerous and 
flourishing societies of the order that 
are daily rising to light. To bre- 
thren, it must be pleasure, and af- 
ford ample gratification, not only that 
the sublime principles of the craft are 
hourly extending, but that in conse- 
quence of those principles, a mason 
can scarcely be a stranger in the re- 
motest corner of the world; for, the 
janguage of masonry is so truly uni- 
versal, that though he make his abid- 
ing place in the country of those who 
are foreigners to his native tongue, he 
can nevertheless find a medium of cor- 
sespondence which is adapted to his 








wants, and can reach the ear of ma- 
sonic benevolence with the tale of his 
distresses; so that not only does he ex- 
perience the epenness of their charity, 
whilst living, but the afflictiens of his 
family, after his decease, are tempered 
by the kindness of the brotherhood, 
and even his corpse, instead of being 
deserted to the callous indifference of 
strangers, is deposited in its last me- 
lancholy: resting place, accompanied 
by those honours which are coeval 
with masonry herself. 

The honours bestowed upon our 
late brother, , and the atten- 
tion paid to his disconsolate widow, 
were duties, in the performance of 
which, we were amply remunerated, 
by the consideration that the deceased 
was a brother, and a stranger. ‘That 
this circumstance has been an induce- 
ment with you to open a correspond- 
ence with us upon masonic subjects, 
is the more gratifying, inasmuch as it 
was totally unexpected. Whilst we 
receive your thanks with pleasure, we 
in return thank you for your good in- 
tentions towards those way-faring bre- 
thren of our lodge, who may be trav- 
elling your way; and we shall em- 
brace, with pleasure, the opportunity 
of becoming better acquainted with 
our brethren in your city, by recom- 
mending such travelling brethren to 
your kind protection. 

With the fraternal affection of ma- 
sons, we subscribe ourselves, in behalt 
of our lodge, 

Your brethren, 
C.S. W. M. pro. tem. 

T. B. Sec’ry. 


ee 


INSTRUCTION AND DISCIPLINE. 


The following extract, from a sermon 
delivered by the reverend Mr. Beede, a 
number of years since, is deserving the 
careful perusal of every person who has 
been initiated into the mysteries of freema- 
sonry ; but it more particularly claims the 
attention of those, who have been selected 
by their brethren, as masters, or other offi- 


+ cers. Sentiments more pure, never prs- 
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eceded from the lips, or pen of any finite 
being. Were these sentiments carefully 
studied, and strictly practised by the guar- 
dians of the craft, those in subordinate situ- 
ations would follow their example, and our 
beloved institution would appear to the 
world, in all its original usefulness and re- 
spectability, and the shafts of malevo- 
lence, bigotry, and superstition, might be 
pointed at it in vain. 

<‘ The first business of masons, in an- 
cient times, was to divide the mem- 
bers of the order into distinct classes, 
rising in grades one above another, 
according to their respective degrees 
of merit. 

It was the duty of masters and offi- 
‘cers, to dispense instruction, to pro- 
vide employment, and to secure to the 
labourer his wages, as they became 
due. It was their business also, to 
examine persons, and recommend 
them to such employments as were 
adapted to their capacities and quali- 
fications, to the end, that business of 
importance might never be intrusted 
to the unskilful or faithless. 

All persons belonging to the lodge, 
and in particular, candidates for ma- 
sonic honours, were obliged to be in- 
dustrious, and frugal, that they might 
not only support themselves, but lay 
up something for charitable purposes. 
Great care was taken to encourage 
the lower grades to make proficiency 
in labour, learning, and morality. 
Such as excelled were promoted ; and 
as often as promoted, entitled to high- 
er wages, and more desirable employ- 
ments. 

A plan so happily concerted, and 
su ably executed, could not fail of 
producing the most beneficial effects. 
Lodges at once became schools of 
science, and nurseries of virtue. None 
but honesi, industrious, and skilful 
workmen, or those who discovered a 
disposition of becoming so, could be 
encouraged ; but all such persons un- 
der the protection of the fraternity, 
were sure to find employment, and 
reward, according to their rank. 
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mechanic arts were carried to a high 
degree of perfection, and were gene- 
rally known in all civilized countries, 
and of course needed no extraordinary 
patronage, the mechanical branch of 
this institution gradually yielded to the 
moral. So that freemasonry, in mo- 
dern times, may properly be called a 
moral science; and the meetings of 
lodges, may, with the same propriety, 
be called “feasts of charity,” it being 
their great business and object, to 
teach and enforce the observance of 
piety and benevolence. Veneration 
for God, and love to the human kind, 
are among their fundamental princi- 
ples. And by means of a universal 
language, and a number of salutary 
rites and regulations peculiar to the 
order, they are able to maintain mu- 
tual harmony and. friendship, and to 
carry on a free and general commerce 
of virtuous principles, and benevolent 
offices, throughout the world, 

Ifence we see the importance of the 
masonic institution under its present 


| form, and the propriety of entering 


into that respectable fraternity for the 
purpose of correcting vice, and diffus- 
ing knowledge and philanthropy. 

But if this institution, according to 
its original plan and design, be really 
good, if it be calculated to render 
mankind social and harmonious; to 
make them honest, and upright, true 
to God, and to their country, and te 
cement them together in the bonds of 
a virtuous affection; then it will evi- 
dently follow, that much care should 
be taken to prevent so good an institu- 
tion from being corrupted. Feasts 
of charity should never be turned into 
licentious revels; nor temples of friend- 
ship into theatres of treachery. And 
to prevent these, and other evils, to 
which lodges may be exposed, I beg 
leave to suggest to the fraternity three 
things. First, Caution. Secondly, In- 
struction. And thirdly, Discipline. 

First, In regard to the admission 
of members, much caution will be 
necessary, that you may not be im- 








But, in process of time, when the 


posed upon by improper characters, 
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As itis the design of freemasonry to 
create friendship ; to make provision 
for the relief of poor and distressed 
brethren; to inculcate a filial reve- 
rence for Almighty God; and to en- 
courage those personal and social vir- 
tues, which adorn and dignify human 
nature, and render mankind peacetul 
and happy; the doors of the lodge 
must, therefore, be for ever barred 
against the malevolent, the profane, 


the idle, the seditious, and ee of 


every description. Tor all such per- 
sons would prove but spots in your 
feasts of charity. While feasting with 
you, and feeding without fear, they 
would spy out your liberty, interrupt 
your peaceful intercourse, trifle with 
your moral lectures, sow discord 
among brethren, and thereby bring up 
an evil report upon the society, so as 
to counteract the benevolent purposes 
for which it was instituted. 

Secondly, To preserve the purity 
of the order, instruction is necessary. 
Masters and officers, therefore, should 
make it their business to’ pay a parti- 
cular attention to lecturing. ‘The mys- 
teries of the craft are to be unfolded, 
and the moral duties inculcated. Ma- 
sons are not to be trained up in igno- 
rance and vice. ‘Their minds are to 
he enlarged, and improved. They 
are to be frequently reminded of their 
obligations to love and worship Al- 
mighty God; to acknowledge him as 
their sovereign lord and master; to 
keep his name sacred; and to govern 
their lives by the unerring precepts of 
his word. They must be taught to 
be good men, and true; to be sober, 
industrieus, and charitable, upright in 
their dealings, and peaceable, and be- 
nevolent in all their social intercourse. 
They are to be taught to walk in wis- 
dom toward them that are without, 
making a diligent improvement of their 
time and talents; and-having their 
speech always with grace, seasoned 
with salt, that they may know how 
they ought to answer every man. 
They are to be admonished to avoid 
political and religious disputes, toge- 








ther with all domestic broils and con- 
tentions, that they may live in love 


and peace, having consciences void of 


offence, and characters unspotted from 
the world. 

Thirdly, That there may be no 
spots in your feasts of charity, it will 
be necessary to attend to discipline. 

It is to be expected that unworthy 
members will sometimes creep into 
the lodge, notwithstanding all your 
caution, instruction, and exertion to 
prevent them. And not only so, but 
persons who were once regular, may 
grow careless, and so yield to sinful 
indulgences, as greatly to aflect the 
reputation of the order. These things 
will require discipline. Unruly mem- 
bers must be reduced to order. Super- 
fluities must be lopped off. The first 
risings of vice must be suppressed. 
Otherwise the lodge will resemble the 
field of the slothtful, or the vineyard of 
aman void of understanding, where 


| the stone wall is broken down, and 
| the face thereof is overgrown with 


thorns and nettles. 

But in the exercise of discipline, 
much prudence will be requisite. 
Some will be corrected by a gentle re- 
buke, while others may require seve- 
rity. A proper discrimination, there- 
fore, must be made. Such as have 
been guilty of a mere indiscretion, 
‘must not be dealt with like wilful and 
notorious offenders, but must be ap- 
proached in all the kind and compas- 
sionate offices of friendship; and if 
they possess a masonic temper, their 
sensibility will be affected by such an 
admonition, and their penitence mani- 
fested by a speedy amendment. 

Others again, who have grown more 
hardened in wickedness, and have re- 
peatedly rejected your affectionate re- 
monstrances, you must approach with 
earnestness, trembling for the reputa- 
tion of the craft, and snatching them 
as brands from the burning. But, if 
they will not suffer themselves to be 
reclaimed either by your gentle, or 
more zealous exertions, after having 
exhausted upon them in vain, every 














expedient of reformation, you must re- 
move them, as so many spots and 
nuisances, from the society.” 


COMMONICATED FOR THE REGISTER. 
WEBB ENCAMPMENT. 

At a meeting of Webb Encamp- 
ment of Knights Templars, and the 
appendant orders, held at Mason’s 
Hall, in Lexington, on the 22d Aug. 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year : 

M. &. Sir David Graham Cowan, 
of Danville, Mercer county, Grand 
Commander. 

kK. Sir Isaac Thom, of Louisville, 
Generalissimo. 

E. Sir Thomas Nelson, of Lexing- 
ton, Captain General. 

Sir William Gibbes Hunt, of Lex- 
ington, Prelate. : 

Sir John H. Crane, of Louisville, 
Senior Warden. 


Sir Edward Tyler, jun. of Louis- ; 


ville, Junior Warden. 
Sir James Graves, of Lexington, 
Treasurer. 
Sir James M. Pike, of Lexington, 
Lecorder. 
Sir Harry I. Thornton, of frank- 
fort, Sword bearer. 
Sir Anthony Dumesnill, of Lexing- 
ton, Standard Bearer. 
Sir John ‘Trott, of Louisville, War- 
der. | 
Sir Francis Walker, of Lexington, 
Guard. 
Attest. 
J. M. PIKE, Recorder. 


ee ee 
From the Masonic Miscellany 
GRAND LODGE OF KENTUCKY. 
The Annual communication of the Grand 
Lodge of Kentucky, was held in Lexing- 
ton, during the last week in Aucust, 
1821, and the following brethren were 
duly elected Grand Oticers, for the year 
ensuing: 


M. W. John M‘Kinney, jun. of 


Versailles, Grand Master. 
R. W. David G. Cowan, of Dan- 
ville; Deputy Grand Master. 
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W. Asa K. Lewis, of Clark County, 
Grand Senior Warden 

W. John Speed Smith, of Rich- 
mond, Grand Junior Warden. 

William T. Barry, of Lexington, 
Grand Orator. 

Caleb W. Cloud, of Lexington, 
Grand Chaplain. 

Daniel Bradford, of Lexington, 
Graud Secretary. 

Michael Fishel, of Lexington, Grand 
‘Treasurer. 

David C. Irvine, of Richmond, 
Grand Senior Deacon. 

Robert Talliaferro, of Paris, Grand 






i Junior Deacon. 


John H. Crane, of Louisville, Grand 
Marshal. 
Thomas Smith, of Lexington, Grand 
Sword Bearer. 
John D. Halstead, of Lexington, 
Grand Pursuivant. 
Francis Walker, of Lexington, Grand 
Steward and ‘Tyler. 


eee 


from THE Masonic Miscriuany. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF FREE- 
MASONRY IN TENNESSEE. 


Previously to the 27th of Decem- 
ber, A..L. 5815, A. D. 1813, the 
lodges in the state of ‘Tennessee, (eight 
in number) worked under charters 
from the Grand Lodge of North 
Carolina. On that day, .cpresenta- 
tives from the lodges of Tennessee, 
assembled in Grand Convention at 
Knoxville, when a charter, or deed of 
relinquishment, from the Grand Lodge 
of North Carolina, bearing date the 
30th September, A. L. 5813, was laid 
before the convention. This instru- 
ment relinquished all authority and 
jurisdiction over the several lodges in 
this state, and gave assent to the erec- 
tion of a Grand Lodge for the state of 
Tennessee. 

The convention having been duly 
organized, a constitution and by-laws 
were adopted, and the following bre- 
thren elected aud solemnly installed 
oficers thereof, viz. 
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The M. W. Thomas Claiborne, Esq. 

Grand Master. 

R. W. George Wilson, Deputy Grand 

Master. 

R. W. John Hall, Senior Grand War- 
den. 
R. W. A. K. Shaiffer, Junior Grand 

Warden. 

W. Thomas M‘Corry, Grand Trea- 
surer. 
W. Edward Scott, Grand Secretary. 

On the first Monday in October, 
A. L. 5814, the Grand Lodge met at 
Nashville, (the then seat of govern- 
ment of the state,) when the M. W. 
Thomas Claiborne, Esq. was re-elect- 
ed Grand Master. 

October, A. L. 5815. The M. W. 
Robert Searcey, Esq. was elected 
Grand Master, and re-elected October 
1816. Atthe meeting of the Grand 
Lodge in 5816, charters were issued 
to a lodge at St. Louis, Missouri; one 
at Blouutsville, ‘Tennessee, and one at 
Natchez, Mississippi. 

October 5817. The M. W. Wil« 
kins ‘Tannehill, Esq. was _ elected 
Grand Master. During this year char- 
ters were issued to four lodges in the 
state of Tennessee, and one at Port 
Gibson, Mississippi. 

October 5818. The M. W. Wil- 
kins. Tannehill, Esq. was re-elected 
Grand Master. ‘This year charters 
were issued to one lodge in the state of 
‘Tennessee, and two in Alabama. 

On the 24th of June 1819, the cor- 
ner stone of a Masonic Hall was laid 
in the town of Nashville, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, by the Grand Mas- 
ter, assisted by the officers of the 
Grand Lodge, and the officers and 
members of Cumberland Lodge No. 8. 
Inthe corner stone, together with the 
coins of the year, was deposited a 
plate of copper, with the following 
inscription : 

@n the 24th June, A. L. 5818, A. D. 
1818, was laid 
YUIs FOUNDATION STONE 
of a 


WALL, 


ee ee ee “+ Agim 








To be erected by the 
MEMBERS OF 


CUMBERLAND LODGE, 
No. 8. 


“ Behold, saith the Lord God, I have 
laid in Zion, a stone, a tried stone, a pre- 
cious corner stone; a sure foundation 
stone.” 


This building is now nearly com- 
pleted. The funds for its erection 
were raised by lottery, and individual 
subscriptions. : 


October 5819. The M. W. Oliver 
B. Hayes, Esq. was elected Grand 
Master. This year, charters were 
issued to five lodges in Tennessee, two 
in Missouri, one in Tlinois, and one in 
Alabama. 


October 5820. The following (who 
are the present officers) were elected 
and installed, viz. 

The W. M. Wilkins Tannehill, Grand 

Master. 

R. W. Edward Ward, Deputy Grand 

Master. 

R. W. George Wilson, Senior Grand 

Warden. 

R. W. William G. Dickinson, Junior 

Grand Warden. 

W. Moses Norvell, Grand Secretary. 

W. E. H. Foster, Grand Treasurer. 

Rev. John Cox, Grand Chaplain. 

Br. A. If. Wood, Grand Sen. Deacon, 
“ James Irwin, Grand Jun. Deacon. 
“ Thomas Hyter, G. Sword Bearer. 
‘¢ M. L. Dixon, Grand Marshal. 

“© I, Cooper, Grand Steward. 
¢ Duncan Robertson, do. 
‘¢ Samuel Chapman, Grand Tyler. 


n~ 


In the town of Nashville is a 
Royal Arch Chapter, under the juris- 
diction of the General Grand Royal 
Arch Chapter of the United States. 
The following companions are the 
officers thereof, viz. 

FE. Wilkins Tannehill, High Priest, 

I’. E. Cooper, King, 

E. Stephen Cantrell, Scribe, 

Comp. Joha Spence, Treasurer, 

“ — George Shall, Secretary. 
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ON THE PROPER MODE OF PUB- 
LISHING EXPULSIONS. 


Melract from a letter to the Editor of the 
Masonic Miscellany. 


‘“Thave recently received a letter 
from a distinguished member of the 
masonic family, in the western part of 
the state of New-York; by which I 
learn, that the site of the Grand Lodge 
of that state, has been lately removed 
from the city of New-York to Albany. 
My correspondent informs me, that 
while master of a lodge, he received 
an official circular from the Grand 
Lodge of that state, containing some 
edicts and rules for the government of 
tlie craft, among which was the fol- 
lowing: 

‘“‘ No lodge under this jurisdiction, nor 
any member thereof, shall publish, or in 
any manner make public, except to the 


fraternity, or within the walls of a lodge, 
the expulsion of any member.” 


“Qn reading the above extract, I 


must acknowledge I was seriously put | 


to thinking. I should feel the utmost 
delicacy in impeaching, either what I 
had considered an aneient usage of 
the fraternity, or the wisdom of the 
Grand Lodge of New-York. If you 
deem it a proper subject for specula- 
tion in the pages of the “ Miscellany,” 
I should be gratified to read your 
opinions on the propriety or impropri- 
ety of the above edict.” 


“© REMARKS,” 
[By the Editor of the Misceilany.] 


* We confess we do not see the pro- 
priety of the regulation adopted by the 
Grand Lodge of New-York. Mercy, 
it is true, is a leading principle of ma- 
sonry, but when once an erring bro- 
ther is suspended or expelled, duty to 
the character of the order, as well as 
justice to the condemned, requires that 
the suspension or expulsion should be 
made known as extensively as possi- 
ble, to the world at large. There 
may have been reasons actuating the 
Grand Lodge of New-York, to the 
adoption of this measure, which do 
not occur to us, but we are really un- 
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able to discern any good argument in 
favour of keeping secret, or forbear~ 
ing to publish as widely as possible, 
the expulsion of any unworthy mem- 
ber. We cannot but be aware of the 
readiness with which the enemies of 
the order array against it the charac- 
ters of those among the fraternity, 
who are guilty of base and disgraceful 
conduct. When such men, therefore, 
are expelled, every principle of jus- 
tice appears to require that the fact 
should be extensively made known, 
in order that the imputation so illibe- 
rally cast upon the order, for having 
bad men within its sacred asylum, 
should be, as far as possible, removed. 
We wish not to see the private con- 
cerns of masonry blazed abroad to the 
world, but we wish to see the order 
vindicated from the charge of tolerat- 
ing immorality, and spreading its man- 
tle over base and unworthy conduct.” 


The first clause of the above extract, 
so far as it relates to the removal of the 
site of the Grand Lodge of this state, 
to the city of Albany, is perfectly in- 
correct; of course, the correspondent 
of the editor of the Masonic Miscel- 
lany, has been misinformed. Sucha 
measure, it is true, has been agitated 
in our Grand Lodge, and was propos- 
ed by the representatives of our wor- 
thy brethren in the Western District 
of this state, owing to the great dis- 
tance they were under the necessity of 
travelling, which caused an unequal 
representation; together with some 
other grievances, But these difficulties 
have been amicably adjusted, and the 
site of the Grand Lodge still remains 
in the city of New-York, and we pre- 
sume our western brethren are satis- 
fied with the result. 

As to the regulation of the Grand 
Lodge, relative to publishing expu}- 


! sions, the information is correct, and 
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we must confess, with the editor of 
the Miscellany, that “we do not see 
the propriety” of the regulation; for 
“base and disgraceful conduct” in an 
individual of any society, ought never 
to be concealed from the world, parti- 
cularly when such conduct becomes 
habitual, and is from time to time re- 
peated, notwithstanding the affection- 
ate remonstrances of the brethren to 
the contrary. And God forbid, that 
masonry should ever become a cloak, 
to screen trom public view evil trans- 
actions of whatsoever nature. It is our 
decided opinion, however, that ex- 
treme caution should be used, relative 
to expulsions, and that no brother 
ought ever to be expelled, till all 
means tor his reformation have failed. 
We are not only to forgive our breth- 
ren “seven times,” but “ seventy times 
seven.” It is the duty of every mem- 


ber of the masonic family, if he see a 


brother in a fault, to confer with him in 
private on the subject, and in the most 
tender manner, to point out the attend- 
ant evils of his conduct, both to himself, 
and to the fraternity at large. Were 
this duty punctually observed, bad ha- 
bits would be nipt in the bud, many 
brethren would be saved from destruc- 
tion, and the causes for expulsion would 
be much less frequent. Ed. Mas. Reg. 
From the Franklin Chronicle. 
Worthington, Ohio. 


We have received the first number 
of the “ Masonic Miscellany, and La- 
dies’ Literary Magazine, ” published 
at Lexington, Kentucky, by William 
Gibbes Hunt. Judging from the num- 


ber before us, we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing our opinion, that the me- 
rits of the work will far exceed the 
anticipations of even those who have 
had a foretasteo Mr. Hunt’s literary 
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labours, and that it deserves, and we 
hope, will receive a patronage, which 
shall well reward its editor. Masonic 
brethren in particular, should contri- 
bute liberally towards the support of a 
publication, principally designed for 
their improvement and _ instruction. 
‘Lhe ladies, also, are especially invited 
to patronize it; for its secondary ob- 
ject, as its title indicates, is their edi- 
fication and amusement. 
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ifail glorious art: to mortals given, 
To teach the way and road to Heaven, 
And strew the path with sweets : 
'Tis this which lifts our fallen race, 
And gives to man an angel’s place, 
If he the offer meets. 


Tis this ennobles human kind; 
’Tis architecture in the mind, 
And prompts the generous heart, 
To square each thought, each word and ac: 
All conscious error to retract, 
And take a brother's part. 








To tread the path the sages trod, 

Through nature, look to nature’s God, 
And own his power divine ; 

Contemplate all his works on high, 

The shining sun and spangled sky, 
And trace the grand design. 








That fills immensity of space, 
With beings fitted to the place, 

And sphere in which they move ; 
Formed man, the great connecting link 
Of distant worlds, with power to think, 

To enjoy, adore, and love. 


To joy for what the good possess, 

On want and virtue in distress, 
Pure charity bestow ; 

To turn affliction’s sighs to songs ; 

Protect the fair, revenge their wrongs, j 
And soothe the bed of wo. 


To form a pure fraternal band, 

Taught to converse and understand, 
By mystic symbols given ; 

To enjoy what God and nature give, 

To teach mankind the art to live, 


And render earth like Heaven. 0D.G 
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furniture, at a public and forced sale. 
‘There is something in it, said he, at 
which the human mind naturally re- 
coils, as if there must, somewhere, 
have been deception practised, or as 
if the instigators of this distress were 
too much influenced by selfish prin- 
ciples. ' 
At which I replied, I could not an- 
swer as tothe cause of his embarrass- 
ment, but from the wide field of conjec- 
ture. It was certain that he had been 
extensively engaged in the business of 
instruction, and the emoluments aris- 
ing therefrom must have been very 
considerable ; added to which he had 
been, for the last two years, engaged 
in the publication of his own books, 
which always found a ready market, 
and of course must ensure a very hand- 
some profit. It is passing strange, urged 
my friend, that while Ae, the original 
proprictor of so large a school, has 
been growing poor, those around him 
have, apparently, been getting rich ; 
it would seem, continued he, that 
where all. were engaged in the meni 
concern, all should have experienced 
the same ratio of gain. be 
‘Thus we continued in conversation, 
under the shade of this delightful oak, 
till our watches admonished us, that 
@ was nearly time to repair to the 
auction. We arrived in season to wit- 
ness the sale of the property, which 
was bought at a very reduced price ; 
but instead of being returned, as we 
expected, to its original owner, a num- 
ber of carts were procured, and it soou 
disappeared from our view. ‘The con- 
fusion which immediately followed, in 
consequence of the crowd’s retiring, 
was such, that it caused me to awake, 
and I felt thankful that it was only a 
dream. JUSTITIA. 


ie 


PROM THE UPPER CANADA HERALD. 
M. LAVALETTE. 


We have received the following in- 
teresting statement from a correspond- 
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sacrifice and destruction of his own \ 
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ciples and reasoning adopted in’ it of 
course belong to the writer only. 
The return of this individual to that 


country on the soil of which, he was 


condemned but six years since to shed 
his blood under the axe of the law, is 
one of the many examples which his- 
tory offers, in the interest of humanity, 


‘to check the indulgence of vindic- 


tive passions in the moments of politi- 
cal anarchy, and allow time for the res- 
toration of the empire of justice under 
the auspices of truth and mercy. 

Monsieur Lavalette was charged with 
the crime of high treason, for resum- 
ing his fuuctions as Post Master Gene- 
ral, immediately after the departure of 
the king from Paris, and before Bona- 
parte had entered Paris, and reinvest- 
ed him with that appointment. 

This was the charge on which he 
was tried: but the true motive of his 
prosecution was a belief that he had 
conducted a correspondence between 
the island of Elba, and encouraged the 
return of the former sovereign, his ben- 
efactor, and his relation by marriage. 

Monsieur Lavalette, when placed on 
the proscription list, was offered by 
Fouche:a passportto quit the French 
territory. He refused to accept it; and 
confiding in his inuocence, and further 
protected by the convention of Paris, he 
voluntarily presented himself as a pri- 
soner to the constituted authorities ; 
but it was not till the renewal of his a 
plication that the gates of the Concier- 
gerie closed on him. 

He was tried, condemned, and or- 
dered for execution. 

‘The subsequent transactions which 
effected his release a few hours before 
the consummation of his sentence, and 
secured ultimately his esvape from 
France, are well known. 

Madame Lavalette, however; be- 


' came the victim of her generous devo- 


tion; she had, to save her husband, ris- 
en froma bed in which she had endur- 
ed the affliction of loosing by miscar- 
| riage an only son. This effort, and 
the anxieties of her mind, followed by 
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health, and produced alienations of 
her mental faculties. 

Touched by these misfortunes, and 
convinced, no doubt, of the innocence 
of M. Lavalette, the king, about a year 
since, signed the act of grace which 
cancelled the former proceedings, and 


* re-established Mons. Lavalette in all 


his rights as a French citizen. 

It was not, however, till a few days 
since, that a passport for his return to 
France was granted. Previous to his 
departure from Augsburg, Monsieur 
Lavalette considered it to be his duty 
to publish the following |declaration, 
to the asseverations of which all 
those who know the private virtues of 
Mons. Lavalette will not hesitate to 
give implicit;credence, and to which 
only the most, ungenerous political en- 
emies (for Mons. Lavalette never had 
a personal ome) can refuse his confi- 
dence :— 

DECLARATION. 

“Tn presence of Almighty God, the 
avenger of perjary, I declare that dur- 
ing the eleven months of the year 1814 
¥ never had any cerrespondence, direct 
or indirect, with any of the persons 
who inhabited the Island of Elba at 
that epoch,* and thatI never caused any 
letter io be written, nor received any 
letter from them. 

“T declare that I never sent, nor 
caused any one to be sent, to the Isl- 
and of Elba; finally,that I was an entire 
stranger to those events which prepa- 
red and consummated the enterprise 
of the 20th March, 1815. I make 
this public declaration ‘voluntarily, 
without being moved to it by any ar- 
rierepensce ; without bemg instigated 
by any feeling of resentment, but only 


inthe interest oftruth. Fhad resolved 


to read it aloud on the scaffold, and to 
place it in the hands of the attending 
ecclesiastic ; and, [require that it may 
be presented to me again for signature 


at the last moment of my life. 
“ M. M. LAVALETTE. 


“14th May, 1821.” 
*“ Except the letter of compliment on 


new-year’s vay, that J myself communicated ; ; 
' eles was confined with her brood. He 


to my judges,” 











CURE FOR THE CONSUMPTION. 


An officer who had a consumptive 
complaint in his breast, was dissolving | 
over afchaffing-dish of fire in a very | 
close room an equal quantity of white 
pitch and yellow bees wax, with an 
intention of soldering some bottles ; and 
after having breathed some time.in the 
vapour rising from it, he found the com- 
plaint in his breast greatly relieved. 
This observation, extremely interest- 
ing to himself, determined him to con- 
tinue the same fumigation some days. 
He soon perceived a very considerable 
amendment, and at length was entirely 
cured. 

This cure was much talked of— 
Madame la Margrave de Bade was in- 
formed of it; and she was desirous 
that a trial might be made of this rem- 
edy, in Dourlach’s hospital, upon asol- 
dier whose life was despaired of.— 
The success equalled every hope that 
could be conceived, and the patient 
was perfectly cured. In consequence 
of which, the princess gave orders that 
the fact should be published in the 
Carlshue Gazette. The same public 
paper confirms this recital ; adding that 
this remedy has been experienced with 
equal benefit by several persons who 
were attacked with complaints in the 
breast ; and that many, even when their 
lungs were ulcerated, and who were 
entirely given over, had been cured by 
this simple remedy. 

It should be observed, that the room 
in which fumigation is to be formed, 
ought to be very closely shut up, and 
that the person should walk about to 
suck in the vapour by degrees. 


eR RR me 
NATURAL CURIOSITY. 


During the month of June last, it 
was noticed by some of the domestics 
in the family of Mr. P. Hasbrouck, a 
worthy farmer in the town of New- 
Paltz, in the county of Ulster, state of 
New-York, that a black cock turkey 
became from day to day very trouble- 
some ina pen where.a hen of his spe- 
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appeared extremely anxious to concil- 
jate the good will of the young, and by 
way of manifesting his paternal be- 
nignity, he frequently squatted down 
and gathered them under his wings. 
As his modesty, however, did not ex- 
tend so far as to stint him in the in- 
dulgence of his voracious appetite, with 
the food which at intervals was thrown 
into the pen for the consumption of the 
brood, it was deemed a measure of ne- 
cessity toimprison the poor fellow in 
a kind of sty, where one of the hens 
had hatched. The loss of liberty seem- 
ed, at first, greatly to affect him ; but 
like William Cobbett, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, and other eminent prisoners of 
the human species, he was not long in 
forming a scheme to divert his mind 
during the solitary hours of his confire- 
ment. 
her capricious humours, had preserved 
the addle eggs in the old nest of his 
prison, and upon these eggs, without 
more ado, he caretully settled down. 
When he had thus hatched away 
two tedious weeks uponeggs that were 
destined never to fulfil his hopes, his 
mistress, in pay for the motherly soli- 
citude evinced by him, removed the 
two addle eggs, and filled his nest with 
upwards of twenty fresh ones from the 
common dunghill fowl. Upon these 
eggs he continued te hatch with the 
same good faith and anxiety, pecking 
violently any thing that was thrust into 
the sty to disturb him, till at length, zx 
due season, he had the happiness to 
find his uncommon care rewarded by 
the production of a large and beautiful 
brood of chickens. It was now that 
all the finer feelings of his nature ap- 
peared to be called forth. He guard- 
ed, and still continues to guard, with 
ever-watchful eye, the welfare of his 
little flock: gathering them carefully 
under his wings at night—scratching 
the earth with his long black legs in 
search of food—taking up the grains 
in his bill, and dropping them again 
when he has called his troop together 
by a sort of sharp clucking, similar to 
that of the hen. 


Fortune, it seems, in one of | 
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In a word, this black cock-turkey, 
with a brood of twenty-two fine chick- 
ens following him with filial attention 
over the farm-yard, exhibits a phenom- 
enon upon which the naturalist may 
gaze with wonder and delight. 
Craftsman: 


sage 
CHIVALRY. 


A young lady was lately escorted 
through the village of Manlius, in the 
state of New-York, by professor Tip- 
staff, on her way to the county jail ; 
for what offence, or upon what authori- 
ty, we have not learnt. ‘The only crime 
that we have heard charged was, that 
the maiden had cast off her calicoes, 
crapes and I .eghorns, and assumed the 
cossack pantaloons, the starched cra- 
vat, the dandy coat, and hat! Nor 
do we see any great fault worth 
of bonds or death in all this! The 
damsel has an unquestionable right to 
flirt in gauze and silks, or strut in buck- 
ram and boots, as best suits her fancy. 
We should like to be informed under 
what statute the squire acted in com- 
mitting the nymph. It is believed the 
doughty magistrate has stretched the 
“‘ little brief authority” wherewithal 
he is clothed. If all the ladies who 
are in the habit of wearing the breech- 
es, must be justled off to prison in this 
manner, it behooves our good matrons 
to keep an eye to the windward ! 


Manlius paper. 
—<—— 
PIOMINGO AND THE MODERN ACA- 
DEMICIAN. 


Extracted from an American original work 
entitled “* The Savage ;” in which the au- 
thor has happily hit off many fashivna- 
ble foibles of civilized life. The laughable 
character of Dicky Gabble alone, proves 
it to be the work of a master who paints 
from real life. Parents cannot pay too 
much attention to the schoolman and the 
sachem. Piomingo has brought him to 
an honest confession; and after this, si 
populus vult decipi, decipiatur. 

F. M. Mag. 


A man of about fifty years of age 
came, the other day, into our study. 
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He addressed us in a pompous, formal 
manner, and desired to know if we 
had a family. We thought it a little 


singular that a stranger should take - 


the liberty to inquire into our private 
concerns ; therefore, we made no di- 


rect answer to his authoritative com- | 
mand, but desired to know, in our | 


turn, if. he were taking the census. 
‘“‘ No, sir,”’ said he, “ I am a school- 
master; and as you have lately settled 
in our neighbourhood, I did not know 





but you might have some children to | 
whom you might wish to give a Chris- | 


tian education. You are, yourself, 
they tell me, a savage; andit is likely 
you will not be disposed to give up 


the gods of your fathers, in your old _ 
age; but you could form no objection, ' 


T should think, to the plan of having 
vour children instructed in the benign 
principles of the gospel. Iluwever, if 
vou are conscientious in these things, 
{ will not undertake to interpose with 
my advice. Tama Christian; you are 
a heathen: and each has a right to 
enjoy his respective opinions; but we 
may do each other a good turn not- 
withstanding. Send your sons to my 
select academy for young gentlemen ; 
and I promise, upon my honour, that 
vou will have no reason to repent 
that you have placed them under my 
tare. Furnish them with a savage 
yatechism, containing the principles « of 
the Muscogulgee religion; and I shall 
use the same exertions to have them 
carefully instructed in the doctrines of 


| 
| 





your savage forefathers, that I do to | 


have my other pupils imbued with the | 


principles of Christianity.” 
Piomingo. You are very accom- 
modating, | indeed, my friend; but will 
you not find it a little difficult to incul- 
cate, at one moment, on certain of 
your scholars, the necessity of believ- 
ing in the Indian doctrines as the die- 
tates of eternal truth; and the next 
instant, to inform another set of your 
disciples, that what you had just be- 
fore been dictating was a mere fiction, 
and totally unworthy of credit ? 
Nchoolmaster. Not at all; 


T should | 








consider myself, in that case, as a mere 
instrument which you had thought 


proper to employ for the purpose of 


infusing into the minds of your off- 
spring those principles that best 
pleased you. 

Piomingo. You form a very correct 
idea of the nature of your employ- 
ment. Pray what do you teach? 

Schoolmaster, At my select acad- 
emy 

Piomingo. Pardon me, my dear sir, 
for the present interruption—what do 
you mean by academy? Do you in- 
struct your scholars in a place resem- 
bling the inclosure where Plato taught 
philosophy, on the banks of the Ilyssus? 

Schoolmaster. Plato! 1 have not 
read Plato since I was a boy: O, now 
[ remember, he was a_ celebrated 
schoolmaster: he taught an academy 
at Athens. Academy, sir, is the Latin 
for school. No genteel teacher now 
ever makes use of the word school, 
We have nothing but academies; 
dancing, drawing, riding, fencing aca- 
demies ; and academies for the in- 
struction of young ladies and gentle- 
men, in all the branches of polite and 
useful literature. 

Piomingo, ‘Thank you, sir: you 
have satisfied me on that point. You 
were about to inform me, what branch- 
es were taught in your select academy 
for the instruction of young gentlemen. 

Schoolmastcr. Yes, sir: at my se- 
lect academy for the instruction of 
young «entlemen, are taught reading, 
chirography, arithmetic, book-keep- 
ing, geography with the use of the 
globes, maps and charts, mensuration 
of superficies and solids, longimetry, 
altimetry, gauging, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, surveying, navigation 
with solar, lunar and astral observa- 
tions, English grammar, rhetoric, 
composition, logic, history, chronolo- 
gy, mythology, philology, natural phi- 
losophy, astronomy, and, in fine, eve- 
ry branch of polite, elegant, and useful 
literature. Here is one of my cards. 

Piomingo. You promise very fair : 
vou may “consider me as a Standing 
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subscriber to your school—your select 
academy, I mean. I think it my duty 
{0 encourage a man of your extraordi- 
uary endowments; but— 

Schoolmaster. You may rest assur- 
ed, my dear sir, that every attention, 
within the limits of my power, shall 
be paid to the young Muscogulgee 
gentlemen, your sons, whom you are 
about to trust to my care. I promise 
you sincerely, Mr. Piomingo, that I 
never will abuse any confidence that 
is placed in me. I consider it asa 
sacred duty, which I owe to my pa- 
trons, to my country, and to myself, 
that my pupils should be, not only en- 
couraged in the pursuit of elegant and 
useful learning; but that their man- 
ners should be formed in the most 
genteel style, and their morals sedu- 
Jously guarded from every species of 
contamination. Here is acopy of my 
rules; How many of the young 
gentlemen do you propose sending to 
my select academy ? 

Piomingo. I have not any to send. 

Schoolmaster. Sir! 

Piomingo. If you think proper to 
comply with a requisition Lam about 
to make, I will consider myself as an- 
swerable to you for the price of tuition 
of two scholars,as long as wecontinue 
neighbours. I wish to learn some of 
the secrets of your profession: there 
are, you know, secrets belonging to 
every trade; and I would gladly inform 
myself of the nature of the system of 
education which is encouraged by the 
illuminati of this flourishing city. No 
disadvantage can arise from your pla- 
cing this confidence in me: I give you 
my savage word, that I will never be- 
come your rival. Now, if you feel 
disposed to gratify my curiosity, you 
may consider me as one of the most 
zealous of your patrons. ) 

Schoolmaster (after a pause.) Sir, 
you are right, when you suppose that 
we gentlenfen of the abecedarian de- 
partment of literature have little pro- 
fessional secrets. Such is the fact: 
but it is to be observed in our favour, 
that we are forced into this line of 
VOL. II. A 
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conduct by our employers themselves. 
When we dealt honestly and openly 
with them, we were in continual dan- 
ger of starvation; but since we had 
recourse to the arts of deception, we 
find teaching a very profitable busi- 
ness. When men ave desirous of be- 
ing deceived, and hold out a reward 
for those who become dexterous im- 
postors, why should they not be gra- 
tified in so reasonable an expectation ? 
I should be very sorry to be so candid 
with every one; but as I perceive that 
you have too much penetration to be 
deceived by a string of high sounding 
words, and that you already have a 
tolerable idea of the nature of those 
arts by which we gud// the wise men of 
the earth, I shall not hesitate to give 
you every information you may re- 
quire. 

Piomingo. Will you be so good as 
to inform me why all the schools, or 
academies in the city, are denominated 
select 2 

Schoolmaster. By that, sir, we inti- 
mate to the public, that we teach only 
the children of the opulent; and in a 
country where nothing is found to 
confer respect or celebrity but the idea 
of wealth, it gives an air of gentility to 
our institutions, which we find highly 














useful: hundreds will send to Mr. 
Birch’s select academy, who would 
have treated Thomas Birch and his 
school with the utmost contempt. 
Multitudes, who, by the mean grovel- 
ling arts now in use, have added cent 
to cent, until they have amassed a 
considerable sum, are eager to shake 
off and forget the vulgarity of their 
origin, by giving their offspring what 
they call a genteel education. They 
are straining after. that undefinable 
something called fon: and we find it 
to our advantage to encourage this 
propensity in our patrons. 

Piomingo. What is ton? 

Schoolmaster. ‘The question is easi- 
ly asked ; but I shall find it difficult to 
give you a Satisfactory answer. It is 
something of which we may form a 
confused idea ; but which we find it 
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impossible to describe. It is like the 
urim and thunmim on the breastplate 
of the Jewish high-priest: volumes 
have been written to throw light on 
the subject; but it is still involved in 
darkness and mystery. Among the 
moderns it is always found to accom- 
pany opulence and splendour. It isa 
kind of glory, which surrounds the 
head of the golden calf, which is set 
up as the object of universal adoration. 

Piomingo. The enviable few, who 
have acquired the high polish you 


speak of, may be known, I suppose, - 


by their ease of deportment, concili- 
ating address, and suavity of manners. 

Schoolmaster. Permit me to set 
you right there, sir: among us, arro- 
gance, pride, and brutality of manners, 
are reckoned eminently genteel. The 
graces and courtesies, to which you 
allude, are absolutely unknown among 
the gay world of a commercial city. 

Piomingo. Uow is English gram- 
mar taughit in the select academies of 
Philadelphia? 

Schoolmaster. Whiy, sir, it became 
fashionable, a few years ago, to talk 
about English grammar. We imme- 
diately took the hint: and since that 
time English grammar has been taught 
in all our select academies. 

Piomingo. Do you understand what 

you profess to teach ? 

Schoolmaster. Understand! not at 
all: it would be hard indeed, if we 
were obliged to learn every thing we 
profess to teach! Why, sir, we lay it 
down as a universal rule, never to ap- 
pear ignorant of any thing. You may 
observe that, in my advertisements, 
1 do not profess to teach the Greek 
and Latin languages: you are not to 
suppose that I therefore acknowledge 
myself to be ignorant of those lan- 
cuages. By no means. Should any 
one express an inclination to have his 
son instructed in Hebrew, Greek, or 
Latin, I immediately reply, “My dear 
sir, I should be very happy to have a 
class of young gentlemen, to whom I 
might give instruction in those lan- 
guages ; but they have become quite 
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unfashionable of late. Gentlemen of 
the first respectability in the city, 
whose sons are of course designed for 
the mercantile profession, inform me 
that they find a knowledge of the dead 
languages altogether useless. They are ® 
therefore determined that their sons 
shall not be impeded in the acquisi- } 
tion of useful information by filling § 
their heads with such antiquated rub- | 
bish.” Now, as the business of a | 
merchant is the object of universal 


| ambition with this money-loving peo- | 


ple, I always find this answer perfect- | 
ly satisfactory and decisive. But I 
believe you spoke ef English gram- 
mar in particular. 

Piomingo. Yes, sir. | 
Schoolmaster. As to grammar, I 
have taught it in my select academy 
these seven or eight years; but if there 
be any sense in it, I must acknowledge 
I have never found it out. I, how- | 
ever, teach my pupils to repeat a long | 


| Story about nouns, pronouns, verbs, | 


participles, &c., and this answers eve- | 
ry purpose. None of my employers 
are able to detect the imposition. 
The young gentlemen can tell how 
many parts of speech there are; talk 
of nouns common and proper, of tran- 


| sitive and intransitive verbs ; but upon 
‘my honour, sir, they have, no more 
‘idea of the meaning of what they re- 


peat, than I have of the antediluvians. 
And then it is diverting to observe 
how the fond parents are gratified b y 


| this display of the grammatical know 


edge of their promising offspring ; and 


. how the fame of the teacher is extend- 


ed by the philological intelligence of 


_his accomplished scholars! 


| 


Piomingo. Am I to suppose that 


_ you are equally ignorant of the other 


| 


| branches taught in your select acade- 


my? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Schoolmaster. No: I can read tol- 
erably well; but it must be granted at 
the same time, that I am very apt 
to make risible blunders in pronun- 
ciation. [lowever, where one reads 
better, five hundred read worse than 


| Ido. I never seem ata Joss: and if 
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Ha majority of fools in every mixed 


and that the wooden horse proved, at 


any intelligent person should, by acci- | 
dent, be present, and attempt to cor-— 
rect any of my errors, I laugh at his | 
presumption; and, as there is always 


company, I generally come off tri- 
umphant. I write a good hand; but do 
not spell very correctly. I under- 
stand as much arithmetic as is usually 
taught in schools: and this is the ex- 
tent of my scientifical acquirements. It 
must be remarked, also, that in the 
course of a long life, I have acquired 
a smattering in various departments 
of literature, which enables me to put 
on the appearance of wisdom, and to 
declaim with the utmost pomposity 
and assurance. I can talk fluently of 
fifty different authors, one of which |] 





have never read, and give my opinion |; 


of their merits respectively. 1 know 
that Homer is the father of poetry; 
that he gives an account of the heathen 
gods, and the destruction of Troy; 
that he wrote in Greek; that he was 
blind; and that seven cities were, 
each, emulous of being considered as 
the place of his birth. I know that 
the Iliad is more animated than the 
Odyssey; that Achilles was fierce, 
and Ulysses crafty; that the siege of 
Troy was continued for ten years; 


last, the means of its destruction. 
Should any one desire to hear my 
opinion of the respective merits of 
Homer and Virgil, I give, without 
hesitation, a decided opinion in favour 
of the former. I assert, with the great- 
est promptitude, that as to genius— 
(here, to display my erudition, | inter- 
pose a Latin proverb, Poeta nascitur, 
mon fit; for you must know that I 
have picked up four or five scraps of 
this kind, which I introduce occasion- 
ally to the great edification of my 
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not presume to run a parallel between 
these poets, without having read the 


originals. 
Schoolmaster. \ assure you, sir, 
that Ido, Without,having read the 


originals! I have not even read the 
English translations; and I cannot 
pronounce, correctly, one in ten of the 
proper names that must necessarily 
occur in those translations. 

Piomingo. Are you not afraid, at 
times, of exposing your ignorance ? 

Schoolmaster. Expose my igno- 
rance! ‘To whem? to peeple more 
ignorant than myself? My knowledge, 
which in reality is not extensive, when 
compared with that of others, rises in 
importance: and what is still better, 
my character, as a man of substance, 
and a profound scholar, is firmly esta- 
blished. . Do you suppose, Piomingo, 
that any intelligent animal, who wears 
a worse coat than I do, would dare to 
dispute any of my authoritative sayings ° 
I should laugh in his face if he did; 
and my laugh would be echoed by 
every ignorant pretender to knowl- 
edge. No: nothing can injure my 
literary reputation but the appearance 
of poverty; and you may believe me, 
Piomingo, I endeavour to keep that at 
as great a distance as possible. 

Piomingo. Although you are conti- 
nually acknowledging your ignorance, 
I must confess that 1 find your cenver- 
sation very instructive. You criticise 
likewise the productions of the mo- 
derns? | 

Schoolmaster. Certainly : I can talk 
fluently of the sublimity of Milton, the 
majestic march of Dryden, the melli- 
fluous versification of Pope, the ha- 
mour of Swift, the concezts ot Cowley, 
the descriptive powers of Thomson, 
the grand obscurity of Gray, and the 
sweet simplicity of Goldsmith. 





hearers,) that as to genius, which is 
the grand characteristic of a poet, | 





Homer is infinitely superior. Virgil, | 


Piomingo. ‘These authors you have 
read ? 


|  Schoolmaster. I have read the title- 


indeed, I add, is more elaborate and || pages of some of them,and sometimes 


correct: but he is indebted for almost | 


every thing to his great predecessor. 





Piomingo. But vou certainly do | 


perused elegant extracts, prominent 
| beauties, and entertaining selections, 
brought inte view bv the disinterested. 
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care, and refined taste of ingcnious and 
learned booksellers. It is by no means 
necessary that a man should read a 
poem, in order to be able to pro- 
nounce sentence,on its merits; noth- 
ing more is necessary than to fall in 
with the prevailing opinion, and utter 
every sentence with the appearance of 
profound wisdom. ‘There is Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, for example: I have 
never read a dozen lines of it, but 
what I met with in Scott’s Lessons, 
and Burgh’s Art of Speaking ; yet 
no man can talk with more fluency of 
the grandeur of ideas and daring im- 
agination of the immortal bard, than 
Ican. In fine, I have discovered an 
indubitable truth; that knowledge is 
acquired with difficulty ; but, that the 
appearance of knowledge, which is 
quite as good, is easily attained. 


Piomingo. You give your opinion 


likewise of writers in prose. 
Schoolmaster. Readily: I know 

that the style of Addison is natural 

and idiomatic ; and that of Johnson, 


lofty and majestic—Expede Hercu- | 


lem: that is another of my Latin 
phrases. I have festinw lente aud 
three or four besides. 

Piomingo. Have you ever read the 
works of Addison or Johnson ? 

Schoolmasitcr. Never. 

Piomingo. Have you any knowl- 
edge of dramatic criticism ? 

Schoolmaster. I attend the theatre : 
1 have learned the common playhouse 
slang; and sing hosaunas to the great 
bard of nature. I talk of ancient wit, 
modern sentiment, and the pernicious 
effects of the German drama! 

Piomingo. Your discourse has been 
so interesting, that I found it impossi- 
ble to interrupt you, though I think we 
have rather wandered from our sub- 

ct: I believe you intimated a while 
ago, that when you commenced teach- 
er, you pursued a diilerent plan from 
that by which your conduct is at pres- 
ent regulated. 

Schoolmaster. I did: I was, even 
at that time, able to form a a tolerably 
correct idea of the extent of my own 


| acquirements; and I endeavoured, 
| with the utmost assiduity, to ;commu- 
| nicate to my pupils the knowledge of 
| which I was possessed. ‘lhe indus- | 
| rious and attentive I encouraged and 
rewarded; the indolent and vicious, I | 
| reprimanded and corrected. This plan § 
I followed for some time; but, ere I & 
was aware, my school dwindled to 
nothing. Every man conceives that | 
his own son is not only a genius of the | 
most exalted order, but also a paragon | 
of virtue: now, as I had dared to 
form a different opinion, it was thought § 
altogether proper that these promising 
sons of enlightened fathers should be 
moved from their present situation, 
and placed under the care of some 
celebrated preceptor, who would be 
able to form a correct estimate of the 
brilliancy of their talents. 

Every mother considers her son a | 
hero in miniature, rash, daring, ambi- | 
tious ; too noble to be controlled by a § 
cold formal pedagogue, and too high 
spirited to submit to any species of 
chastisement. She is always heard to 
observe, that her “ children may be led, 
but cannot be driven: they have a 
spirit above it.” Now, as I conceive 
this Aigh spirit to be nothing else than 
childish obstinacy, engendered by the 
weak indulgence of silly mothers, I 
pte he that it should be humbled ; 
and when any of my high-minded pu- 
'pils were not disposed to be led, I 
| immediately had recourse to my com- 
| | pulsory process. It is very possible 
| ‘that I was walking in the path of duty, 
| but If found myself diverging so widely 
from the line of self-interest, that I 
| became rather uneasy. Whatever 
| might be the motives of my conduct, § 
the consequence was palpableenough : 
my school was deserted. I) saw my 
error, and wisely resolved to correct it. 

I removed to a central part of the 
city, and instantly opened a select 
academy for the instruction of young 
| gentlemen. My first care was to puff 
| myself i in the newspapers, in the fol- 

lowing manner: 
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form an enlightened and generous 
public, that he has determined to de-— 
vote his time to the tuition of a select 
and limited number of young gentle- 


men. 
“¢Mr. B. is possessed of all those 


advantages that flow from a polite and 
liberal education; and he flatters him- 
self, that he is fully competent to the 
task of conveying instruction, in the 
mest fashionable and agreeable man- 
ner. 

Mr. B. feels a just abhorrence for 
the old, rigid, and compulsory system 
of education, which has a direct tend- 
ency to terrify the tender mind, and 


instruction; and he has the utmost 
pleasure in having the honour to an- 
nounce to the judicious and intelli- 
gent part of the community, that, by 


give it a distaste for every x of || 


studious attention, he has devised a | 


plan, whereby the otherwise irksome 
business of education, will be rendered 
agreeable and entertaining.” 

But why should I repeat the whole ? 
J went on in the usual puffing style, 
and made the necessary promises of 
forming the manners, and watching 
over the morals of my pupils. Every 
thing succeeded agreeably to my 
wishes. All the world were eager to 
have their sons instructed at Mr. 
Birch’s new and fashionable academy, 
where learning was made so amusing, 
and the affairs were transacted in a 
style so genteel, and so splendid. I 
resolved to give myself no uneasiness 
about the progress of my scholars in 
the paths of literature, but to devote 
my undivided attention to the business 
of amusing my young gentlemen, and 
flattering the vanity of their parents. 
The boys were employed in spouting, 
writing verses, drawing pictures, and 
receiving diplomas and certificates; 
which they carried home and exhi- 
bited as testimonials of their proficien- 
cy in scientifical pursuits. I instituted 
quarterly examinations; cards of in- 
vitatioa were sent to my patrons to 
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care; specimens of writing, prepared 
for the occasion, were exhibited ; the 
young gentlemen were examined in 


| arithmetic, grammar, geography, ¢hro- 


nology, mythology; and the entertain- 


/ment concluded with a spouting 


match. 

Piomingo. 1 cannot conceive how 
you managed the examination. 

Schoolmaster. Nothing easier: by 
the assistance of a few books, which 
are easily procured, I had prepared 
| my disciples to answer some general 
questions on each of these subjects ; 
and these were the only questions I 
| asked. 

Piomingo. How did you conduct 
the spouting match ? 

Schoolmaster. Why, we delivered 
‘¢ Sempronius’ speech for war,” * Lu- 
| cius’ speech for peace,” “the dialogue 
between Brutus and Cassius,” and 
‘‘ Antony’s oration over Cesar’s dead 
body.” We sacrificed “ Hector and 
Andromache,” mangled “a hymn to 
adversity,’ and murdered an “ ode on 
the passions.” J must not -forget to 
mention that one of my most surpris- 
ing geniuses, committed to memory 
an oration found in the works of a cetr- 
tain author, and passed it on the er- 
lishtened assembly as his own com- 
position; but there was nothing re- 
markable in that: this trick has often 
been practised before in the semina- 
ries of Philadelphia. O how delight- 
ful it was to behold the mouthing, and 
stamping, and sawing the air! While 
the fond parents 


Smil’d and look’d, smil'd and look’'d, 
And smil’d and look'd again, 








each one imagining that he saw, in his 
favourite son, some future Demosthe- 
nes, Cicero, Chatham, Burke, or Fox. 

In faith, ’twas strange, “twas passing 


strange! 
’Twas pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful! 


The young gentlemen received the 
unanimous applause of the polite as- 
sembly; the most extravagant enco- 
miums were bestowed on the care and 





come and judge of the literary acquire- 
ments of their children confided to my 





assiduity of the teacher: and the fame 
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of his select academy was extended | 


throughout the city. 

But a great part of my success de- 
pends upon. the manner in which I 
eulogize the children to their respec- 
tive parents. And, although I firmly 


_ believe, that some of them have dis- 


eernment eneugh to perceive my mo- 
tive for so doing, still, this flattery is 
so delightful to every parental ear, 
that they are universally carried away 
by the pleasing delusion. “ Well, 
Mr. Birch,” says Mrs. Bombysine, 
“what do you think of my Bobby?” 
‘Think, ma‘am, I protest, I think 
him the most astonishing child in the 
world! Hea prodigy of genius ! 
Upon my word, ma’am, he appears to 
know every thing intuitively. I was 
taken with his appearance at first sight. 
I was struck with something uncom- 
mon in his countenance, which seemed 
to prognosticate future greatness. And 
then he is so irresistibly interesting— 
I think he very much resembles you, 
ma’am.” “Do you think so, Mr. 
Birch? Why, I do not know: he is 
said to be like Mr. Bombysine.” 
“True, ma’am, very true, ma’am, in 
the outlines of his countenance; but 
the genius of his mother beams in his 
eyes | :! You will please to permit me to 
express my opinion freely on this sub- 


ject: in these matters I conceive that 


my judgment is to be depended upon. 
Your son will one day fill a distinguish- 
ed place in the republic of letters.” 
“¢ What turn do you think he will have 
for public speaking, Mr. Birch r” 
‘‘Upon my honour, ma’am, he has a 
wonderful talent for declamation. Did 
you observe, ma’am, with what a no- 
ble air he came forward! how fluent 
his delivery! how natural and easy 
his gestures! Yes, I can foretell with 
certainty, that his elocution, in our 
sreat national council, will fill the 
world with astonishment.” “I am 
pretty much of your opinion, Mr. 
Birch, as to Bobby’s talents for elocu- 
tion; and I have often*puzzled my 
brain by endeavouring to determine 








| 








| 


so :' | 
which of the learned professions would } 


best fall in with the bent of lus genius. 
I would rather depend upon your 
judgment, in this interesting affair, 
than on that of any other man [ know. 
Mr. Bombysine seems inclined to 
make him a physician; but it seems 
to me, that, in that calling, his orator- 
ical abilities would be totally lost to 
the community. We do not receive 
talents, Mr. Birch, to hide them in a 
napkin.” ‘ Madam, your ideas coin- 
cide exactly with mine. TIT am satis- 
fied that he would make an cminent 
physician, should his studies be direct- 
ed that way; but, as you very justly 
observe, that employment would not 
afford him an opportunity of display- 
ing his rhetorical powers. The pro- 
fession of the law opens more pleasing 
prospects: he would be an ornament 


| to the bar, and confer dignity on the 
| bench.” “ True: yet I always used 


to think that he discovered a military 
genius. When he was quite a child, 
it was with the utmost difficulty that 
I could keep him in the house on those 
days when the troops were parading 
in the streets: he would shoulder his 
father’s cane and strut across the room 
with an air so consequential and im- 
perious !—you would have split your 
sides with laughing had you seen him.” 
“ Your observations are perfectly cor- 
rect, ma’am; he has indeed a martial 
air when he moves; and there is 
something so majestic and command- 
ing in his countenance—I have no 
doubt, ma’am, but that you will live to 
see him a general officer.” ‘ Well, 
Mr. Birch, there is one thing certain: 
you have a wonderful talent for the 
instruction of youth. Every one speaks 
highly of your abilities. Do you 
find the employment agreeable?” 
“¢ Madam, were all my pupils such as 
| your son, my business would not only 


| be pleasing, but honourable.” 


These, Piomingo, these are the arts 
by which I render the vanity, folly, 
and imbecility of the world, the means 
of my own advancement. Can you 
blame me? 

Piomingo. Not I, truly: I think 
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you are perfectly right. When your 
scholars have completed their educa- 
tion, what have they learned ? 
Schooimaster. To chatter about 
every thing, and understand nothing. 
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For tur Masonic ReGIstTeRr. 
MASONRY AND EDUCATION. 
Mr. Epiror, 


I have heard, that among the first 
great moral duties inculcated in the 
noble science of freemasonry,’ none 
are more strongly enjoined on every 
professing member of the craft, than 
the education of youth, and cultiva- 
tion, management, and control of the 
mind. And in one of the books given 
to the world by the profession, I have 
read, inalecture explaining the mean- 
ing and use of certain emblems, sym- 
bols, or working tools of masons, the 
following remark :— 


‘¢ The mind, like the diamond in its | 


original state, is rude and unpolished ; 
but as the effects of the chisel on the 
external coat, present to view the 
latent beauties of the diamond, so edu- 
cation discovers the latent virtues of 
the mind, and draws them forth to 
range the large field of matter and 
space, to display the summit of hu- 
man knowledge, our duty to God, 
and to man.” 

From this, sir, I take for granted, 
that the instruction of the rising gene- 
ration is a task inseparably connected 
with the duties of masonry ; although 
Iam not, myself, one to whom the 
lecture containing the above extract, 
could be professionally addressed. 
And I therefore presume, that your 
“ miscellany” may not improperly be 
made the repository of articles, or 
matter, on the subject of education ; 
a subject that comes home to every 
man’s thoughts and feelings, whether 
he be one of the initiated or not, pro- 
vided he is a parent, or a man to whom 
every thing relative to humanity is in- 
teresting. 
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Homo sum, et humani a me nil alienum 
puto. 


Being, Sir, frequently visited by 
loose thoughts on modern customs 
and manners, and occasionally on 
the different species of quackery a- 
mong which the arts of pedagogues 
I think may be justly classed, I was 
led to inquire after a suitable vehicle 
for their delivery, and by the result of 
my examination, am induced to offer 
you some of my desultory and inciden- 
tal remarks on men, manners, or lite- 
rature, which I may be inclined to 
make. The connection of masonry 
with the liberal sciences, I have al- 
ways understood to be established ; 
and indeed, that it is on the latter, that 
the former is grounded, and its fabric 
or institutions erected. And of all 
the liberal sciences, what is more wor- 
thy of so distinguished an appellation, 
than the art, science, or mystery of 
education. 

As I intend this, however, merely 
as an introduction, I shall add but a 
few more observations. And now, 
sir, among all your readers, enlight- 
ened or unenlightened, I would ask if 
one might be found, to explain to me 
the following singular fact, viz. the 
reason why the second person singular 
is called, in the grammars and spelling- 
books, fhou, instead of you, as it is 
commonly spoken ? I always conceiv- 
ed the use of printed grammars to be, 
to teach people how to speak our lan- 
guage correctly; and that the nearer 
we conform to the directions of the 
books, the more closely we approach 
the standard of perfection in our 
speech. A schoolmaster directs his 
pupil to learn and recite from his 
grammar, “I am, thou art, he is,” 
and if he repeats his lesson exactly, 
tells him, * you are right!” Hearing 
the same pupil, in the street, say sxe 
am, and you am, to his playmates, he 
checks him for his ignorance, asks 
him if ever he read such expressions 
in any book, and bids him speak as 
he is taught at school. Now, which 
of the authorities at school is he to 









ay 
oO A: 


follow, thou art, ia the book, or you 
are, from the mouth of the teacher. 

I have often wondered that the com- 
pilers and publishers of grammars, so 
generally fall into this practice, and 
print thou art, while they speak you 
are, without the distinction made by 
Webster, in giving both, of thou being 
used in the solemn, and you in the 


familiar style. 


That Lindley Murray, a member of 
the society of Friends, who use the 
solemn style altogether, should have 
adopted the stiff and awkward phrase, 
because it was the peculiar custom of 
the religious sect to which he belongs, 
is not so strange; as the greatest 
minds have some weak parts; and 
Murray’s system, though superior to 
others in many particulars, might still 
be expected to leave some blemishes 
in it, for succeeding writers to correct 
or improve. Yet, he should have re- 
collected that he was not framing a 
vocabulary fer a quaker meeting, but 
compiling a system for a community, 
not one in a hundred of which use the 
phraseology he has directed. And if 


he had not remembered, or chosen to. 


attend to the fact, his printers, editors, 
and publishers, should have done it 
for him, in a note, explanatory of the 
right use of the words in question. 

But of all others, 1 am most aston- 
ished that Mr. Picker should have 
adopted so-gross an absurdity or ano- 
maly, in the excellent system of school- 
books of which he is the author or 
compiler. That one who has done 
more for the advancement of educa- 
tion than all other men in this country 
since the appearance of Webster, and 
framed and published a set of class- 
books confessedly superior to any yet 
produced in England, should write 
thou, and say you, is to me quite un- 
accountable.. Let its learners, its 
friends, or its plunderers, defend or 
explain the book if they can. 

This brings me back to my original 
purpose, which is, to inquire after the 
reason of this practice. I may be 
wrong in my notions ; as 1am not a pro- 
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fessed grammarian, and make no clainii 
to any thing more than an ordinary 
share of common sense on things in ge- 
neral. The point occurred and was 
touched en passant, and not us an in- 
stance of “ quackery”—and upon this 
point I only ask for elucidation. 
PHILOM. 
—— 


PATHETIC LETTER, 


From a deserted wife to a faithless 
husband. 


MY DEAR HUSBAND, 


I who had expected your return 
from with painful anxiety, 
who had counted the slow hours which 
paited you from me—think how I was 
shocked at learning you would return 
no more, and that you had settled with 
a mistress in a distant state. It was 
for your sake that I lamented. You 
weit aganst my earnest entreaties: but 
it was with a desire, which I thought 
sincere, to provide a genteel mainten- 
ance for our little ones, whom you said 
you could not bear to see brought up 
in the evils of poverty. I might now 
lament the disappointment in not shar- 
ing the riches which I hear you have 
amassed; but I scorn it. What are 
riches, compared to the delight of sin- 
cere affection? I deplore the loss of 
your love. I deplore the frailty which 
has involved you in error, and which 
will, I am sure, (as such mistaken 
conduct must) terminate in misery. 

But I mean not to remonstrate. It 
is, alas!: too late. I only write to ac- 
quaint you with the health, and some 
other circumstances of myself and 
those little ones, whom you once 
loved. 

The house you left me in could not 
be supported without an expense, 
which the little sum you left behind, 
could not well supply. IT have relin- 
quished it, and have retired to a neat 
little cottage, thirty miles from town. 
We make no pretensions to elegance, 
but we live in great neatness, and, by 
strict economy, supply our moderate 











wants with as much comfort as.our 
desolate situation will allow. Your 
presence, my love, would make the 
little cottage a palace. 

Poor Emily, who has grown a fine 
girl, has been working a pair of rufiles 
for you; and as she sits by my side, 
often repeats with a sigh, “ when will 
my dear papa return?” The others 
are constantly asking me the same 
question ; and little Henry, as soon as 
he began to talk, learned to lisp, in 
the first syllables he uttered, “ when 
will papa come home ?” Sweet fellow, 
he is now sitting on his stool by my 
side, and, as he sees me drop a tear, 
asks me why I weep, for papa will 
come home soon. He. and his two 
brothers are frequently riding on your 
walking-cane, and take particular de- 
light in it because it is papa’s. 

I do assure you, I never open my 
lips to them on the cause of your ab- 
sence. But [ cannot prevail upon 
myself to bid them cease to ask when 
you will return, though the question 
frequently extorts a tear, (which I hide 
in a smile) and wrings my soul, while 
I suffer in silence. 

I have taught them to mention you 
in their morning and evening prayers, 
with the greatest ardour of affection ; 
and, they always add of themselves, a 
petition for your speedy return. 

I spend my time in giving them the 
little instruction | am able. I cannot 
afford to place them at any eminent 
school, and do not choose they should 
acquire meanness and vulgarity ata 
low one. Asto English—they read 
alternately, three hours every morn- 
ing, the most celebrated poets and 
prose writers; and they can-write, 
though not an elegant, yet a very plain 
and legible hand. 

Do not, my dear, imagine that the 
employment is irksome. If affords 
me a sweet consolation in your ab- 
sence. Indeed, if it were not jor the 


little ones, I am afraid I should not 
support it. 
I think it will be a satisfaction to 
vou to hear, that by retrenching our | 
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expenses, we are enabled to pay for 
every thing we buy, and though poor, 
we are not unhappy from the want of 
any necessary. 

Pardon my. interrupting you. I 
mean to give you satisfaction. Though 
Iam deeply injured. by your error, I 
am not resentful. I wish you all the 
happiness you are capable of, 


And am, 
Your once-loved, and still 
A ffectionate, 
* *® # € 
— 


INTEMPERANCE AND GAMING. 


‘There are few vices to which men 
are more addicted than those of gam- 
ing and intemperance—vices which 
sink them below the.fevel of brutes, 
and make them a disgrace, and a 
nuisance to society. When we see 
men carousing at the midaight revel, 
and wasting their time at the gaming 
table, spending the earnings of a hard 
day’s labour in drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, and, most of all, undermin- 
ing their constitutions, and hurrying 
themselves to the grave, we hesitate to 
think whether such men ‘deserve most 
our pity or our censure. How many 
persons have set out in the world, with 
the most favourable prospects, and the 
best of dispositions, whose hearts were 
the seat of virtue—humane, generous, 
and affectionate—kind to their friends, 
and beloved by all with whom they 
had intercourse—but alas! how soon 
the mirror has been turned ! how often 
these promising appearances have pro- 
ved delusive! how often have their 
promises through life been blasted in 
the bud, merely through the influence 
of loose and corrupted passions ; and 
have sunk down iu the end to-be a nui- 
sance, and a burden! how often is the 
peace of families destroyed by this curs.. 
ed intemperance! Where once dwelt 
concord, now discord reigns in all its 
force—where virtues swayed, now 
vices rule. | 

At our first setting out in life, whea. 
cur passions are unguarded and easy te 
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be allured—when every object is 
brightened over with the gloss of nov- 
elty, and every pleasure has its smile : 
itis then we ought to guard ourselves 
against the seducing appearances that 
surround us, and recollect what others 
have suffered from the power of head- 
strong desire. Jt is in youth that we 
must govern our passions, so that we 
mav carry ourselves smoothly through 
life, and recollect, that, ‘ intemper- 
ance engenders disease, sloth pro- 
duces poverty, pride creates disap- 
pointments, and dishonesty exposes to 
shane 3”? that “the passions of men 
betray them into a thousand follies, 
th ir follies into crimes, and their 
crimes into misfortunes.” 


A. Wy Ae 
OR 
CONSOLATION TO BEREAVED PA- 
RENTS 


A correspondent has allowed us to take 
the following extract from a letter of con- 
folence, which he has recently received 
from a friend, on the subject of his late 
affliction, in the loss of a favourite, and 
only son, whose death was noticed in our 
last number. The poetry, we believe, is 
quoted from the British Quarterly Review. 
Thinking that it will not be uninteresting 
to any of our readers, and that it will be 
peculiarly gratifying to all who have been 
bereaved of their infant offspring, we have 
thought proper to give it a place in the Re- 
gister ; believing that nz who said, “suffer, 
little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of Lieaven,” “will in nowise cast them 
olf.” 


Siz—Whien, on hearing of your re. 
covery so far as to return to New-York, 
J contemplated writing you, my first 
impression was, that my letter must 
necessarily be a mixture of congratu- 
lation on the subject of that event, and 


of cendolence oa that of the death of 


your dear tittle George Henry; but a 
few moments refection led to the fol- 
lowing conclusion, that however pain- 
fil may have been the separation from 
the child, there were considerations to 
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the mind of a Christian, which seemed’ 


to preclude the indulgence of grief and 
condolence upen the latter event, and 
to inspire only joy and congratulation. 

We know so little of the heart of 
man, that when we stand by the grave 
of him whom we deem most excellent, 
the thought of death will be mingled 
with some awe and uncertainty; but 
the gracious promises of scripture 
leave no doubt as to the blessedness 
of departed infants: and when we 
think what they now are, and what 
they might have been ; what they now 
enjoy, and what they might have suf- 


| fered; what they have now garned, 


and what they might have lost; we 
may indeed yearn to follow them; 
but we must be selfish indeed, to wish 
them again constrained to dwell in 
these tenements of pain and sorrow. 
The dirge of a child, which follows, 
embodies these thoughts in a more 
beautiful order and language : 


‘‘ No bitter tears for thee be shed, 
Blossoin of being! seen and gone! 
With flowers alone we strew they bed, 
O blest departed one! : 

Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 
Blush'd into dawn, and pass'd away. 


Yes, thou art gone, ere guilt had power 
To stain thy cherub soul and form! 
Clos’d is the soft ephem’ral flower 
That never felt a sform ! 
The sunbeam’s smile, the Zephyr’s breath, 
All that it knew from birth to death. 


Thou wast so like a form of light 
That Heaven benignly call’ thee home, 
Ere yet the world could breathe or blight 
O'er thy sweet innocence: 
And thou, that brighter home to bless, 
Art pass'd with all thy loveliness. 


O hadst thou still on earth remain’d 


Vision of beauty, fair as brief! 


| How soon thy brightness had been stain’d 


With passion, or with grief! 
Now not a suilying breath can rise 
‘fo dim thy glory in the skies. 


We rear no marble o’er thy tomb; 

No sculptur’d image there shall mourn, 
Ah! fitter for the vernal bloom 

Such dwelling to adorn ; 
Fragrance, and flowers, and dews must be 
The only emblems mect for thee. 














Thy grave shall be a blessed shrine, 
Adorn’d with nature’s brightest wreath ; 
Each glowing season shall combine 
Its incense there to breathe ; 
And oft upon the midnight air 
Shall viewless harps be murm'ring there. 


And oh! sometimes, in visions blest, 
Sweet spirit ! visit our repose, 

And bear fom thine own world of rest 
Some balm for human woes. 

What form mere lovely could be giv’n 

Than thine, to messenger from Heav’n.” 


i ated 


THE FAN. 


The uses of this little female ornament, 
are well described in the following extract 
from ‘ Letters from Spain,’ published in the 
New Monthly Magazine, No. 5. 


A showy fan is indispensable, in all 
seasons, both in and out of doors. An 
Andelusian woman might as well! want 
her tongue as her fan. ‘The fan, be- 
sides, has this advantage over the na- 
tural organ of speech, that it eonveys 
thought toa greater distance. A dear 
friend at the farthest end of the public 
walk, is greeted and cheered up by a 
quick tremulous motion of the fan, ac- 
companicd with several significant 
nods, An object of indifference is dis- 
missed with a slow, formal inclination 
of the fan, which makes his blood run 
cold. ‘(he fan now screens the titter 
and whisper; now condenses a ‘smile 
into the dark sparkling eyes, which 
take their aim just above it. A gentle 
tap of the fan commands the attention 
of the careless; a waving motion calls 
the distant. <A certain twirl between 
the fingers betrays doubt, or anxiety : 
a quick closing and displaying the folds, 
indicates eagerness or joy. In perfect 
combination with the expressive fea- 
tures of my countrywomen, the fan is 
a magic wand, whose power is more 
easily felt than described. 


TIE 


THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


To the home of my childhood in sorrow [ 
came ; 


And I fondly expected to find it the same ; 
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Full of sushine and joy; as I thought it 
to be, 

In the days when the world was all sun-— 

shine to me ; 

Those scenes were unaltered by time, and 
I stood © 

Looking down on the village, half hid by 
the wood, : 

That happy abade, where I used to possess 

A father’s affection, a mother’s caress. 


To others those scenes are as bright as be- 
fore, 

But I can rejoice in their brightness no 
more ; 

I stand in the home of my childhood alone, 

For the friends of my childhood are all of 
them gone: 

‘Twas joy shar'd by others—the laugh and 
the jest, 

That gave to this spot all the charms it pos- 
sest 

And here the remembrance oppresses me 
most, 

Of all I ohce valued—of all I have lost! 


How vain was my prayer, that the place 
might retain 

Its delights, if I e’er should behold it again! 

Those who made it delightful no longer 
are near ; 

And loneliness seems so unnatural here. 

Thus he who in age at a ball-room has 
been, 

Where in youth his gay spirit gave life to 
the scene, 

Still sighs for the fair ones he loved; and 
to him 

The dance must be cheerless, the brillian- 
cy dim. 


Oh, where are the dreams, ever happy and 
new ; 

And the eye, with felicity always in view: 

And the juvenile thoughtlessness, laughing 
at fear, 

Which reigned in my bosom, when last I 
was here? 

And where are the hopes that I used to 
enjoy, 

The hopes of a light-hearted spirited boy ? 

When the present and past had as little of 
gloom, P 

As I then thought of finding in moments 

~ to come. 


a 


MUSQUETOES. 


** A correspondent writes us, that it is a 
well known fact, the ma/e musquetoes do 
not sting; itis only the females that suck 
tne blood. Query—are not some of our 
ladies who draw blood from their servants, 
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THEATRICAL ADDRESSES. 


In accordance witht our plan of selection, we give place to the following arti- 
cles, occasioned by the opening of the New Theatre, on the 1st of the present 
month. The oneis a fictitious, and the other the actual address then delivered. 


Of the merits of neither do we purpose speaking, farther than that the latter has 
already passed an ordeal, whose decision we are not prepared to dispute; and 


that the former is worthy of the reputation of its author—one of the first of 
American poets. 


AN ADDRESS FOR THE OPENING OF THE NEW THEATRE, 


TO BE SPOKEN BY MR. OLLIFF. 
bapne AND GENTLEMEN, | 


Enlighten’d as : you are, you all must know 
Our playhouse was burnt down, some time ago, 
Without insurance—‘twas a famous blaze, 
Fine fun for firemen, but dull sport for plays, 
The proudest of our whole damatic corps 
Such warm reception never met before, 
Jt was a woful night for us and eurs, 

Worse than dry weather to the fields and flowers, 
The evening found us gay as summer’s lark, 

Happy as sturgeons in the Tappan sea; 
The morning—like the dove fronr Noah’s ark, 

As homeless, houseless, innocent as she. 
But thanks to those who ever have been known 
To love the public interest—when their own; 
Thanks to the men of talent and of trade, 
Who joy in doing well—when they’re well paid, 

- Again our fireworn mansion is rebuilt, 

Inside and outside, neatly carv’d and gilt, 
With best of paint and canvass, lath and plaster, 
The Lerd bless B****** and J*** J*### A ###*, 
As an old coat, from Jennings’ patent screw, 
Comes out clean scour’d and brighter than the new, 
As an old head in Saunder’s patent wig 
Looks wiser than when young, and twice as big, 
As M** V** B***#*, when in senate hall, 
Repairs the loss we met in S——’s fall, 
As the new constitution will, (we’re told) 
Be worth at least a dozen of the old— 
So is our new house better than its brother, 
Its roof is.painted yellower than the other,. 
It is insured at three per cent. ’gainst fire, 
And cost three times as much, and is six. ‘inches higher. 
"Tis not alone the house—the prompter’s clothes 
Are all quite new—so are the fiddlers’ bows, 
The supernumeraries are newly shav’d, 
New drill’d, and all extremely well behav’d. 
{They'll each one be allow’d (I stop to mention} 
The-right of suffrage by the new Convention. ) 
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We've some new thunder, several new plays, 
And a new splendid carpet of green baize, 
So that there’s nought remains to bid us reach 
The topmost bough of favour—but a speech— 

A speech—the prelude to each public meeting, 
Whether for morals, charity, or eating, 

A speech—the modern mode of winning hearts, 
And power, and fame, in politics and arts. 

What made the good M———e our president ? 
’T was that through all this blessed land he went 
With his immortal cock’d hat and short breeches, 
Dining wherever ask’d—and making speeches. 
What, when Missouri stood on her last legs, 
Reviv’d her hopes? the speech of H yM 








S. 
What proves our country learned, wise, and happy? 





M ’s address to the Phi Beta Kappa. 

What has convinced the world that we have men 
First with the sword, the chisel, brush, and pen, 
Shaming all English authors, men or maidens ? 
The Fourth of July speech of Mr. A ’s. 
Yes—if our managers grow great and rich, 

And players prosper—let them thank my speech, 
And let the name of Olliff proudly go 

With M s and A———s, M il and M——e. 
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ADDRESS 


WRITTEN BY CHARLES SPRAGUE, ESQ. OF BOSTON. 


When mitred zeal, in wild, unholy days, 

Bared his red arm, and bade the fagot blaze, 

Our patriot sires the pilgrim sail unfurled, 

And freedom pointed to a rival world. 

Where prowled the wolf, and where the hunter roved, 
Faith raised her altars to the God she loved; 

Toil, linked with art, explored each savage wild, 
The forest bow’d, the desert bloom’d and smiled ; 
Taste reared her domes, fair science spread her page. 
And wit and genius gathered round the Stage. 

The Stage! -where fancy sits creative queen, 

And spreads gay web-work o’er life’s mimic scene ; 
Where young-eyed wonder comes to feast his sight, 
And quaff instruction while he drinks delight. 

The Stage! that treads each labyrinth of the soul, 
Wakes laughter’s peal, and bids the tear-drop roll ; 
That hoots at folly, mocks proud fashion’s slaves, 


And brands with shame the world’s vile drove of knaves. 


The child of genius, catering for the Stage, 
Rifles the stores of every clime and age. 

He speaks! the sepulchre resigns its prey, 
And crimson life runs through the sleeping clay : 
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The wave, the gibbet, and the battle field, 

At his comn.and, their festering tenants yield. 
Here wisdom’s heir, released from death’s embrace, 
Reads awful lessons to another race ; 

Pale, bleeding love comes weeping from the tomb, 
That kindred softness may bewail her doom; 
Murder’s dry benes, re-clothed, desert the dust, 
That after times may own the sentence just ; 

And the mad tyrant of some mouldering page 
Stalks here to warn, who once could curse an age. 


May this fair dome, in classic beauty’reared, 
By taste be fostered, and by worth revered, 

May chastened wit here bend to virtue’s cause, 
Reflect her image and repeat her laws ; 

And vice, that slumbers o’er the sacred page, 
Hate his own likeness, shadowed from the stage. 


Here let the guardian of the drama sit 

In righteous judgment o’er the realms of wit. 
Not his the shame, with survile pen to wait 
On private friendship, or on private hate ; 
To flatter fools, or satire’s javelin dart, 
Tipp’d with a lie, at proud ambition’s heart. 
His be the noble task to herald. forth, 

Young blushing merit, and neglected worth ; 
To stamp with scorn the prostituted page, 
And lash the fool who lisps it from the Stage. 


Here shall bright genius wing his eagle flight, 
Rich dew-drops shaking from his plumes of light, 
Tiil high in mental worlds, from vulgar ken, 

He soars, the wonder and the pride of men. 

Cold censure here to decent mirth shall bow, 
And bigotry unbend his monkish brow ; 

Here toil shall pause, his ponderous sledge thrown by, 
And beauty bless each strain with melting eye ; 
Grief, too, in fiction lost, shall cease to weep, 
And all the world’s rude cares be laid asleep. 
Each polish’d scene shall taste and truth approve, 
And the Stage triumph in the people’s love. 


eaten 





ADMONITION AGAINST SABBATH 
BREAKING, | 


The profanation of the Lord’s Day, | 


or Christian Sabbath, is become so 
shamefully common among all ranks 
and orders of men, that it is the duty 


of every one who wishes well to his | 


fellow Christians, to the rising genera- 
tion, and to eur country, to do all in 
his power, to awaken and reform those 
who are chargeable with it. Let me, 


=) 





‘therefore, remind you, that at the cre- 
ation, God appointed oue day in seven 
to be kept holy for religious purposes. 
This he required in the Law of Moses, 


| particularly in the fourth command- 


ment. It is also in effect required by 
Jesus Christ; and the Lord’s Day, so 


| called in remembrance of his resurrec- 


tion on that day, was kept holy by the 
Apostles, and first Christian nations 





ever since. Itis therefore most evie 
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dently the duty of every Christian to | 
bserve it, as a day of rest from work, 
buying, selling, travelling (except in 
cases of great and unavoidable neces- 
sity) and from all kinds of sport and 
diversion; and he is to employ this 
day in attending at church, both morn- 
ing and afternoon—in reading the Bi- 
ble and good books at home—in in- 
structing his family—in serious retlec- 
tions on his past temper and conduct, 
in pious resolutions concerning his fu- 
ture conduct, and in preparations for 
eternity; and in earnest prayers to 
God, for pardon, assistance, strength, 
and eternal life, through the merits and 
mediation of Jesus Christ. ‘To spend 
the sacred time in amusement, idle- 
ness, and frequenting coffee-houses, 
taverns, &c., and to neglect the public 
and private duties of the day, is a high 
affront to the authority of God ; a base 
and ungrateful return for the love and 
erace of our Saviour, and an unspeaka- 
ble injury to yourself, to your family, 
andtothe nation. It exposes you to the 
penalties which the law inflicts on Sab- 
bath breakers, and tends to bring the 
judgments of God on the country It 
leads you to bad company, to a habit 
of idleness, drunkenness, extravagance, 
and so on to ruin, as many have ac- 
knowledged who have suffered at the 
place ofexecution. It finally tends to 
destroy all serious thought and religious 
concern, to harden the heart—ard so 
exposes you to everlasting destruction. 
You are, therefore, by all those argu- 
ments, earnestly entreated to consider 
your duty and interest; immediately 
to leave off this pernicious habit of 
Sabbath breaking, and apply your- 
selves rigorously to the proper duties 
of that holy day. It is particularly 
desired, that, the next time you go to 
Church, you would consider the res- 
ponse which you make, after the min- 
ister hath read the fourth command- 
ment ; and that it will be a base hy- 
pocrisy, and a horrid insult on the 
heart-searching God, to “ beseech him 
to incline your hearts to keep that 
raw,” unless you are sincerely and fully 
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resolved to keep it. The Sabbath 
(comfortable retlection !) was designed 
as a day of blessing; may you never 
more, by your idleness, and profane- 
ness, or any cause, turn that blessing 
into a curse ; for DEATH will soon close 
(for ever close) the day of grace and 
mercy. And if you neglect, especial- 
ly after this faithful warning, “ the 
things which make for your peace, 
they will then be hid from your eyés,” 
and then you will find no place for re- 
pentance.— Balt. Chron. 


Td 
OBITUARY. 


‘“‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spi- 
rit, that they may rest from their iabours ; 
and their works do follow them.”—Rev. 

Dirv, on Sunday, the 30th of Septem- 
ber, Mr. Davip B. Hoyt, of this city, in 
the 32d year of his age. He was a man 
highly esteemed among his acquaintance, 
and died much lamented, leaving a wife 
and two small children, besides his aged 
parents, and a large circle of relatives and 
other friends, to lament his loss. We have 
been favoured by a respectable friend, 
with the following notice ‘of his charae- 
ter :— 


Davip B. Hoyt, was a native 
of Kingston, New-Brunswick, from 
which place he removed with his 
father’s family, in the spring of 1804, 
tothe city of New-York, where he 
resided until his death. His early 
years aflord nothing very remarka- 
ble, they passed away as the spring 
of our lives generally passes, some- 
times cheering him with the sunshine 
of earthly pleasures, at other times, 
depressing him with sorrows inci- 
dent to the morning of life, and. un- 
folding a temper, which, although 
fiery and irrascible, exerted itself to- 
wards his friends and family with un- 
bounded kindness and benevolence ; 
and we shall not wonder, that when 
twenty years had stamped his charac- 
ter, and he embraced the religion of 
Jesus, that he did it with such ardour 
and zeal, that it almost amounted to 
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enthusiasm: lie seemed to think with 
Dr. Young, that 


“On such a theme ’twas impious to be 
calm.” 


It was in the summer of 1809, at a 
camp-meeting on Long-Island, he pro- 
fessed to find that peace which passes 
all understanding, and which assur- 
ance he maintained until his death. 

Though his zeal in promoting the 
cause of God in the place where he 
resided was incessant, yet he often 
mourned his untaithfulness with deep 
sorrow, although his chief foible (if it 
might take that name) was a natural 
levity of spirits, which all the storms 
of adversity that he encountered, could 
not entirely subdue. [lis usefulness 
was too well known to need repeat- 
ing. ‘The “Night Thoughts” of Dr. 
Young seemed, next to the Bible, to 
be his favourite companion, and often 
when depressed with affliction, would 
he quote that sentence, | 

4¢ His hand the good man fastens on the 

skies, 
‘¢ Then bids earth roll, nor heeds her idle 
whirl.” 


Tn his sickness he manifested great 
resignation, and a sure and certain 
hope of a glorious resurrection, still 
exhibiting an affectionate concern for 
the prosperity of the society of which 
he was a member; and although the 
pains of his body were very great, his 
soul enjoyed a sweet and calm repose : 
He seemed to breathe the very spirit 
of bis most favourite hymn, the fol- 
lowing verse of which, before his sick- 
ness, lie would sing with peculiar 
encrgy, 

«¢ Adieu, adieu all earthly things 

O had I but an angel's wings 

I'd quickly see my God.” 

A few days before his death, one 
of his friends approached his bed-side, 
who, after receiving an assurance that 
he felt his mind at peace, being fear- 
ful that he was not perfectly recollect- 


ed, she asked him if he knew about | 
what he was speaking? “QO, yes;” | 


said he, “ J am talking of the religion 








of Jesus.” The Saturday before his 
dissolution, the violence of his disor. 
der produced a delirium which conti. 
nued until his departure, with very 
little intermission ; in the paroxysms 
of which, (though they frequently un- 
mask the soul) he- gave his friends 
no reason to suppose that the fear of 
death lent any terrors to him, but on 
the contrary, through all his sickness, 
he gave full proof that the grace of 
God could make the Christian meet 
the king of terrors with a smile. An 
affectionate regard for his wife and 
children, and his other relatives and 
friends, would occasionally break 
through the deep gloom which his 
delirium and intense sufferings spread 
over us, and in the afternoon he broke 
forth into singing, 

“Then will I tell to sinners round, 

What a dear Saviour I have found.” 
From this time the violence of his dise 
order abated not a moment, until the 
“ silver cord” of life was broken, ‘and 
he fell asleep in the arms of his 
Saviour. 

Thus, in the language of Job, “ he 
sprung up like a flower, and was eut 
down,” in the noon-tide of his man- 
hood he withered away. His sun had 
but just reached its meridian, when 
the dark clouds of death hid it from 
our view, and spread over us a night 
of sorrow and grief, illuminated only 
by the brightness of his departing tes- 
timony, and cheered by the hope of 
meeting him, “ where parting never 
comes,” in the regions of eternal re- 
pose. 


The sun that now sinks in the west 
Shall silently rise on his tomb, 
While his wearied spirit’s at rest 
Where pleasures unfading shall bloom 
But often my tears shall bedew 
The place where his ashes remain, 
Where lately we bade him adieu, 
And soon must rejoin him again. 
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